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~ Congress Gives Thought to ‘Labor 


States at this time is thinking of nothing but the 

treaty of peace and the League of Nations and 
the political considerations therein iavolvd. These ap- 
pearances are deceptive, for the Senate, and the Con- 
gress as a whole, is giving more quiet thought to do- 
mestic issues at present than at any time since the 
United States became associated with the Allies in the 
war. Uppermost among these issues is the problem of 
labor. 

Three events have servd to compel Congress to begin 
the collection of its thoughts on the labor issue. They 
are the opening of the thirty-ninth annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor at Atlantic City, 
the calling of a nation-wide strike of commercial teleg- 
raphers, and the continuation of the general strike in 
Canada. ] 

Congress feels it does not possess the information 
upon which to deal intelligently with the labor problem 
at this time. Except in a very general way, it does not 
know what labor wants. It is much better informd on 
the wishes of organizd capital. Senators and representa- 
tives have had their eyes closd to the labor problem, 
hoping that in some way it would solve itself. Members 
who have made serious individual efforts to understand 
the attitude of labor can be counted on the fingers of 
two hands. 

These men say labor wants something it is not within 
the power ‘of Congress to grant by legislative enact- 
ment. Labor wants a new status in American life. It 
wants _ responsibilities 


je all outward appearance the Senate of the United 


ital and labor. That is the reason for its deep interest 
in the telegraphers’ strike. Is this the beginning of an 
American labor war? Congress would like an answer to 
that question. Men in touch with the whole situation 
say it is not; that the time is not ripe for labor to 
strike with full force; but the time will come when labor 
will throw down the gauntlet unless important conces- 
sions are forthcoming in the meantime. 

American labor unions never have been as strong as. 
they are now. The burdens the workers carried during 
the war have brought a new sense of confidence in their 
power. Their overtime pay during the war has fortified 
them financially for a protracted struggle, if open com- 
bat is forst. The position of the employer is made diffi- 
cult by the era of prosperity that is in prospect—a 
prosperity in which he cannot share without the co- 
operation of the workers. 

The nation that will dominate the world in the future, 
Congress believes, will be the nation that is able to se- 
cure full codperation of capital and labor, with neither 
wasting its effort on strife. Congress cannot order such 
coéperation. Except by example in the legislation it en- 
acts, Congress can do nothing to secure the readjust- 
ment of relations between employer and employee that 
its foremost thinkers believe to be necessary. 

Such senators as Borah, Johnson and Kenyon feel 
that the country would not be insurd against a labor 
war in the future, even if all the paternalistic labor 
legislation that has been proposd in the two houses 
were enacted into law. Many of these measures are im- 
portant, they hold, but 





even greater than those 
it dischargd during the 
war. And with greater 
responsibilities it wants 
greater respect. 

Students of labor af- 
fairs in Congress are 
unanimous in asserting 
that labor believd what it 
was told about the com- 
ing of a new world after 
the war. Its expectations 
have not been  fulfild. 
Day by day, almost un- 
consciously, labor is gath- 
ering strength and deter- 
mination to compel their 
fulfilment. 

Congress feels instinc- 
tively that present condi- 





the most important ad- 
justment—the only ad- 
justment that will give 
promise of industrial 
peace—must be made be- 
tween employer and 
worker. 

The more important la- 
bor measures now before 
Congress are bills for the 
enforcement of a nation- 
al eight-hour day; for 
vocational training and 
rehabilitation of those 
injurd in industry; for 
setting up an Industrial 
Relations Commission for 
the adjustment of labor 
disputes; for creation of 
a National Labor Ex- 








tions are tending toward 
a show-down between cap- 


Marcus in New York Times 


President Wilson: “You'll be able to see further with this glass” 


change; for a _ Public 
Works Commission to 
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Wide Wo 


Leaping from Plane to Plane 


Three Thousand Feet Up 


Internaiicnal Film 


Wide World 


Barnum & Bailey’s most hair-raising thrillers will soon look slow if circus 
aviation develops at the pace set by Lieutenant Ormer Locklear. This acrobatic 
young airman acts as if his plane, or pair of planes, were a gymnasium— 
and a well-equipt gymnasium at that. He hangs head down from the chassis, 
walks the length of the wings, swings on a rope ladder suspended from an 
aeroplane and jumps from it to land safely on another plane. All this while the 
machines are flying at high speed. These photographs were taken at Atlantic 
City where Lieutenant Locklear did his stunts at a hight of 3000 feet 
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provide buffer employment during periods of industrial 
depression and for systems of unemployment insurance, 
health insurance and old age pensions. In addition, there 
are many measures for allotting lands to returnd sol- 
diers and industrial workers who wish to go back to the 


land. Not all of these bills will be enacted this session, or 


even next session, unless the attitude of labor becomes 
more menacing than it is at present. 

As indicating the changing attitude of Congress to- 
ward the workers, it is significant that no demands for 
repressive legislation to deal with radical tendencies 
followd the bomb outrages by the anarchists two weeks 
ago. Leaders of both houses said the Government had 
ample power under existing statutes to deal with any 
dangerous radical activities. If a resolution to repeal 
the espionage act were cald up before either the House 
or the Senate at this time, it is practically certain that 
it would be approvd. 
_ The bomb outrages did call forth a demand for the 
revision of the immigration laws. Such revisions as 
have been suggested labor is not expected in any way to 
oppose. The suggestions fall under three heads: 

1—That all immigration be suspended for a period of 
two, four or six years; 

2—That all aliens in the United States be registerd 
at regular intervals for a period of years; 

3—That aliens who relinquisht first naturalization 
papers to escape the draft, and all preachers or advo- 
cates of the overthrow of the government by force, be 
immediately deported. 

The Government already has power to deport aliens 
who preach revolution by force. Opposition to the pro- 
posal for the suspension of immigration is expected to 
come only from employers who foresee a shortage of 
labor when industry gets going at full speed. Their in- 
fluence will probably be sufficiently strong to prevent 
its enactment. 

There is some sentiment in both houses for taking 
the administration of the immigration laws out of the 
hands of the Department of Labor and giving it to the 
Department of Justice, which would be expected to pur- 
sue a more vigorous policy. 

There is little fear in Congress that orthodox Bol- 
shevism will gain any foothold in the United States. 
The usual comment is that so long as Bolshevist leaders 
wear long beards and go by unpronounceable names, 
their doctrine will appeal only to the American sense 
of humor. 

However, there are some modified forms of the Rus- 
sian doctrine that might be attractive to American 
workers if they went by a different name. That is why 
Congress would like some additional information on the 
Canadian strike. There is some apprehension that the 
“One Big Union” idea, smacking as it does of a dictator- 
ship by the proletariat, may spread to the United States. 
The threat of a propaganda invasion of this country is 
seen by some members of Congress in the remark by a 
Canadian labor leader that “there are twenty-three 
railway lines crossing the border—and some roads.” 

The opposition to the Seattle plan of twelve industrial 
unions instead of the present 120 craft unions, the fail- 
ure of the radical wing to make any deep impression, 
and the favor in which Samuel Gompers was held, were 
the three outstanding features of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention most pleasing to the member- 
ship of Congress. 

Some members are warning, however, against bank- 
ing too strongly on the moderation of the proceedings 
on the floor. They desire to know what went on in the 
committee rooms before reaching conclusions as to the 
attitude of workers. Industrial unionism, altho opposd 
as a general policy, is being attempted by the American 
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Federation of Labor, they point out, in the steel mills 
at Pittsburgh. The spread of the system to other dis- 
tricts that the Federation has had difficulty in organiz- 
ing is practically certain if it meets with success at 
Pittsburgh. 

- Congress has been imprest by two things in the Cana- 
dian general strike. The first is the fact that the work- 
ers have not confest a lack of confidence in their power 
by resorting to violence. The second is the failure of the 
Canadian Government to come forward with a construc- 
tive policy for meeting the situation. 

The failure of the American Federation of Labor 
convention to approve a general strike on July 4 in be- 
half of Thomas J. Mooney is commended by members of 
Congress, but it is recognizd that, should such a gen- 
eral strike be cald in the near future, the American 
Congress could propose no better policy for dealing with 
it than did the Canadian Government. 


Labor Takes Thought to Itself 


N | OT only Congress, but the whole world of indus- 
try, is giving more or less quiet thought to the 
problem of the relations of capital and labor. In 

many places something more than thought is being ap- 
plied. Winnipeg has had a month of thoroly abnormal 
life because of its general strike. The end is still to 
come. On Tuesday of last week a three hours’ riot took 
place in the streets between strikers and the constabu- 
lary, who had been recruited largely from returnd sol- 
diers to take the place of the regular police. Most of 
the members of the old police force had been dismist 
by the city authorities because they had refusd to 
pledge themselves to give up their union and to in- 
dulge in no sympathetic strike. 

That appears to be the crux of the whole matter in 
the Winnipeg situation—the sympathetic strike. It has 
been dramatizd in the slogan, “One Big Union.” The 
right of workers without direct grievances of their own 
to strike in sympathy with striking workers in other 
concerns and other industries is upheld by the work- 



































Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
When truth is kept within doors lies come out at the window 
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ingmen who have put Winnipeg into a state of sus- 
pended animation and denied by the employers. 

The Call, New York’s Socialist newspaper, gives this 
picture of the situation from the beginning: 

The general strike was successful beyond the dreams of 
those originally involvd. Unions struck spontaneously with- 
out request and unorganizd and unaffiliated workers came 
out in such thousands that the ordinary life of the city was 
brought to a standstill. The strike committee was thus com- 
peld by conditions to become a sort of political and indus- 
trial government. It had to see to it that the population 
did not starve and that the health and general welfare of 
the city were preservd. The 
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and telegraph workers in protest against the discharge 
of certain telephone operators who had joind the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union. The strike receivd scant 
sympathy from. Postmaster General Burleson, who 
merely sent post office inspectors to Atlanta to investi- 
gate the cases of discharge. 

Last week the Postmaster General took abrupt action 
to return the operation of the wires to the companies to 
which they belong. The act was seizd upon by the union 
officials as an attempt to avoid the embarrassments of 
the strike and to shift the responsibility back to the 
companies, whose man- 





bakers, milk drivers, and 
other food workers; the 
street cleaners, and the the- 
atrical workers were, there- 
fore, directed to return to 
their jobs. Wherever it was 
found that unnecessary 
suffering might result, the 
proper adjustments were 
made. The striking press- 
men and stereotypers were 
also, it is asserted, allowd 
to go back to work on con- 
dition that the newspapers 
cease printing alarmist re- 
ports and refrain from in- 
citing to violence. 

There is nothing revolu- 
tionary about the Winnipeg 
strike, at least in intent. 
Its promoters haven’t the 
least intention of overthrow- 
ing any government. The 
strike grew solely out of 
the refusal of three metal 
manufacturers to deal with 
a federation of metal crafts, 
which declard that the old 





agers, especially in the 
case of the Western 
Union, were known to be 
strongly opposd to the 
principle of collective bar- 
gaining. The strike was 
immediately extended over 
the southeastern states 
and, some days later, over 
the entire country. 

The question involvd 
is that of union recogni- 
tion and collective bar- 
gaining. The Western 
Union officials refuse to 
recognize a union which 
is not made up exclusive- 
ly of their own employ- 
ees. They have encouragd 
the formation of an asso- 
ciation of Western Union 
workers, thru which the 
company extends certain 
benefits to its employees. 
This organization is of 








plan of negotiation by sep- 
arate crafts was weak and 
outworn. 

A dispatch to the New York Times from Winnipeg, 
under date of June 10, however, declard: 

The sympathetic strike of the Winnipeg iron workers, 
which began on May 15, was considerd broken today, so far 
as its effect on the safety, welfare and convenience of the 
general public is concernd. It was estimated that about one- 
third of the men and women involvd in the sympathetic 
walkout have returnd to work, and many others applied 
for their old positions. 

The same dispatch, however, reported that “7000 
volunteer citizen soldiers are assembld at various bar- 
racks, 700 veterans of the Fort Gray and Strathcona 
Horse, just back from France, are ready for a call, 
while at the Northwest Mounted Police barracks, 400 
‘mounts’ have their horses saddld.” It was “hoped” 
that limited service on the city’s traction lines would 
be resumd in a day or two. 

The ambitious strike of the operators of the West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph companies, by which 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union hoped to tie up all 
the wire lines of the country, did not begin auspiciously 
for the strikers. It was cald for the morning of June 
11; after it had been under way for twenty-four hours 
the estimates of the workers and the employers as to 
the number. of men on strike were wide apart. Strike 
leaders asserted that from 15,000 to 20,000 operators 
had left their keys. The head of the Western Union de- 
clard that of its 40,000 employees 175 had stopt work; 
while the manager of the Postal Company confest to 
between 1000 and 1500 striking employees. 

The strike was another case of the sympathetic strike. 
The trouble began in Atlanta with a strike of telephone 


Kirby in New York World 


There isn’t room enough in this country for both of us 


the type to which organ- 
ized labor always and 
everywhere violently objects, since it is a blow at the 
solidarity of labor and, in the belief of the exponents 
of organizd labor, an attempt to “chloroform” the 
workers into insensibility to their own best interests. 
Just before the big strike was cald the president of 
this organization sent telegrams to the locals all over 
the country, announcing that the company intended to 
pay the sum of $1,000,000 increasd back, pay to loyal 
workers. The union officials asserted this was a bribe 
to keep the workers from supporting the strike. 

Mr. Newcomb Carlton, the president of the Western 
Union, who is a stanch foe of the theories and practises 
of organizd labor, admitted that 260 employees “known 
to hold radical views” were askt if they would remain 
at their posts in case of a strike, and that those who 
said “no” were thereupon dischargd. The Western Union, 
therefore, apparently denies the right of its workers to 
strike. This is precisely what Mr. Burleson tried to do 
in the case of the New England telephone girls. But the 
Postmaster General had to come down, with more speed 
than grace. It remains to be seen whether Mr. Carlton 
will have better luck. 


General Wood Speaks Out 


MONG the men who already, a year before the 
nominating conventions, are suggested as Re- 


publican candidates for the Presidency, no name 
is mentiond with more frequency and more enthusiasm 
than that of General Leonard Wood. During the war 
there was a widespread feeling that General Wood, 
senior major-general of the army, had not been accorded 
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© Western Newspaper Union 


IN NEW YORK 
A bomb placed in the ves- 
tibule of Judge Charles C. 
Nott’s house at 151 East 
Sixty-first Street kild one 
man and destroyd nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars 
worth of property nearby 


TO FIND AND PROSECUTE 
THE BOMBERS 
Francis P. Garvan, former 
alien property custodian, has 
been made special assistant 
to the Attorney General to 
have charge of all investiga- 
tion work and special crim- 
inal prosecution. He is the 
man who will direct the 
work of bringing to trial 
the anarchists who made 
the attacks of June 2 


© Harris & Ewing 


Underwood & Underwood 


THE MAYOR'S RESIDENCE IN CLEVELAND 

No one was injurd by the bomb that wreckt part of the 
residence of Mayor Harry L. Davis in Cleveland on June 2. A 
woman anarchist, possibly “Dynamite Louise,” was arrested there 
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In half a dozen cities 
thruout the United States 
_anarchists armd _ with 
bombs made a concerted 
t attempt on June 2 against 
‘the lives and property 
of several prominent 
Government officials 


Central News 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S 
HOUSE IN WASHINGTON 


Pink paper pamphlets were 
scatterd in the vicinity of 
the explosion at Attorney 
General Palmer’s home, 
threatening “the powers that 


be” with world-wide revolu- 
tion. “Class war is on,” one 
sentence read, “and cannot 
be ceasd but with a complete 
victory for the international 
proletariat.” “Plain Talk to 
Anarchists” was the title of 
the pamphlets, and _ they 
were signd “Anarchistic 
Fighters.” The two men who 
are supposd to have placed 
the bomb at the Palmer resi- 
dence were both blown to 
pieces by the _ explosion 


A PITTSBURGH BOMB THAT MIST 
The explosion that the anarchists intended to destroy the home 
of Federal Judge Thomson in Pittsburgh fell one house short 
and tore this hole under Mr. B. P. Cassidy’s veranda next door 
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fair treatment when he was pre- 
vented from going ‘to France and 
kept at a training camp in Kan- 
sas, But a grievance hardly makes 
a substantial platform for a po- 
litical campaign. Nor does a 
friendship; and another claim of 
Leonard Wood to the popular in- 
terest is his long-time intimacy 
with Theodore Roosevelt. If Gen- 
eral Wood’s candidacy were to be 
basd primarily upon these two 
grounds, it would hardly need to 
be taken seriously. The voters of 
the party will want to know more 
about him than that. 

The address deliverd by Gen- 
eral Wood at the Union’ College 
commencement last week indi- 
cates that there is more to be 
known. In it he set forth frankly 
and vigorously his beliefs on some 
of the questions and responsibili- 
ties that face the American people 
in these days of world reconstruc- 
tion. 

General Wood made a strong 
plea for understanding and appreciation for the four 
million men who left their homes and occupation ready 
to do “all that a good citizen and soldier could do to 
insure the successful prosecution of the war.” He point- 
ed out that the men who did not get overseas had done 
their part just as truly as those who did. Of all these 
men he said: 


went out of his 


Most of the men are going back either to their farms or 
their old jobs. There is a certain proportion who want a 


change. They want something new. It is hard for them to 
settle down. The excitement of battle is still in their blood. 
Some of them have spent their money. They are a bit un- 
easy; possibly a bit unreasonable. We must be patient with 
them and do everything we possibly can to reéstablish them 
in some line of occupation for which they are fitted. We 
want them to go back to their homes realizing that the Gov- 
ernment has appreciated their sacrifices and understood 
the value of their service.’ Their influence in this country is 
going to be a very powerful one, and we want each and 
every one of them to go back to his place, wherever it may 
be, feeling that his sacrifice has been understood and ap- 
preciated. If we do the right thing toward these men, we 
shall have in the home of each one of them a center of 
patriotism and a spirit of service which will go far to keep 
alive a sound patriotic spirit. 

General Wood emphasizd vigorously the need for a 
strong national spirit, a high standard of true Ameri- 
canism, not only for what it will accomplish at home, 
but what it will achieve for the world at large: 

In urging the building up of a strong national spirit, I 
do not mean that we are to be lacking in international 
charity or in the spirit of international helpfulness, but 
if we have a strong and vigorous national spirit, we shall 
be a real power for good. We want a spirit which will 
stand for international fair dealing and a willingness to 
help in world crises, such as that thru which’ we are now 
going. In other words, “we want to speak softly, but carry 
a big stick,” that is to say, be just and fair, but also be 
strong and ready to support the right, not only with words, 
but with force if necessary. 


On the crucial problem of the relations of capital and 
labor, the problem which looms larger than any other 
on the world’s after-the-war horizon, General Wood 
urgd a fuller measure of coéperation and a more com- 
plete assurance of justice for the workingman: 

We must do all we can in this period of readjustment to 
maintain the best possible relation between labor and cap- 
ital, for they are interdependent. United they stand, sepa- 
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Cenwral News 


Chancellor Karl Renner, the head of the Aus- 
trian peace delegation, arriving at St. Germain, 
where he receivd the terms of peace prepard 
for Austria by the Allied Commission. Dr. 
Renner’s speech was in a conciliatory tone, con- 
trasting strongly with Count von Brockdorff- 
Rantzau’s speech for Germany. Dr. Renner 
way 
erous relief work undertaken by the Allies 
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rated they fall. We must do every- 
thing we can to help on good busi- 
ness, for on it depends national 
prosperity. Labor and capital in this 
country must work together in or- 
der to meet the problems which are 
going to follow this world’s war. We 
do not wish an autocracy of either 
capital or labor, but a real democ- 
racy in both characterizd by a spirit 
of codperation and helpfulness. 

We must inject more of the human 
element into our relations with those 
about us, whether they be our as- 
sociates or our subordinates—more 
gathering about the table and dis- 
cussing matters fully and frankly. 
We must recognize that the work- 
ingman is neither a machine nor a 
commodity, but that he is a collabo- 
rator with capital. Individual ca- 
pacity and ambition must receive 
encouragement and recognition. The 
employer must recognize the dignity 
and status of the worker and every 
consideration due him. The closest 
possible contact and the fullest un- 
derstanding should be maintaind 
between employer and employee. 

Arrangements for the adjustment 
of grievances must be provided, which will work smoothly 
and promptly. We must do all we can to improve the work- 
er’s living conditions, to make his surroundings decent and 
at‘ractive to himself for reasonable recreation with his 
family during the hours of daylight. He should receive a 
wage that not only permits him to keep body and soul to- 
gether, but enables him to lay by something for the future. 

If these conditions are to be obtaind and maintaind, labor 
must recognize that high wages can only be maintaind 
under conditions of high production and high efficiency. 
Capital must be paid in accordance with the risk of the en- 
terprize; those who direct, who plan, must be paid. Labor 
must be adequately paid, and after this, if anything re- 
mains, comes the question of equitable division. The more 
progressive, intelligent, and far-seeing are already begin- 
ning to give to labor a share of this excess. 

The main thing is for labor and capital to pull together 
in the present great crisis, remembering that only thru co- 
operation, frank and full understanding and mutual con- 
cessions can the wheels of industry be kept going. 

General Wood urgd the continuance of thrift and 
economy ; the permitted use of but one language in our 
schools; a national budget system; the conservation of 
natural resources; the better physical development of 
our youth; the paying of more attention to our schools 
and the higher payment of teachers; the maintenance 
of that fine feeling which exists between ourselves and 
the Allies; the elimination of undesirable immigration; 
and the establishment of a sound system of national 
preparedness, “a system not unlike the Swiss in its 
general character, but embodying much of industrial 
and vocational training.” 

The Wood address, with its directness, its vigor, its 
concreteness and its insistence upon justice, fair deal- 
ing and aggressive Americanism, could not be anything 
but welcome to those who admird and lovd those quali- 
ties in Mr. Roosevelt. A couple of familiar phrases— 
“walk softly and carry a big stick” and “to spend and 
be spent”—accentuated the Rooseveltian tone of the 
speech. But neither the phrases nor the general method 
gave any suggestion of imitation. They were used as by 
a man whose natural temper and native habit of mind 
they suited and exprest. 


General Wood has performd a service to the public 
by making it clear just where he stands. He has done 
himself good service by his frankness and his absten- 
tion from partizan criticism or bitterness. 


to praise the gen- 
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The Peace Negotiations 


HIS has been a toilsome and anxious week at the 

Paris conference. The objections raisd by Ger- 

many have reveald the weaknesses of the treaty 
and reopend sore questions on which a specious agree- 
ment had been reacht. The peace plenipotentiaries, be- 
sides coming to an agreement among themselves and 
securing an acceptance of their conditions by the en- 
emy, will have to take into consideration the popular 
feeling at home and to confront the possibility of the 
rejection of the treaty by their own parliaments. 

The work of the conference is under attack from op- 
posite sides. Its terms have been bitterly denounst in 
certain liberal, labor and radical circles of France, Eng- 
land, America and neutral nations as an imperialistic 
and capitalistic peace, ruinous to Germany and danger- 
ous to the peace of the world. On the other hand, con- 
servative opinion regards the terms as too lenient and 
is opposd to the League of Nations. 

It is said that Premier Lloyd George, who started his 
career as a radical and still derives a large part of his 
support from that quarter, is in favor of considerable 
concessions, that Premier Clemenceau is strongly op- 
posd to any changes and that President Wilson agrees 
most nearly with Clemenceau on this point but is will- 
ing to make certain modifications if these will be ac- 
ceptable to both parties. The President in the Matin 
denies the charge of his critics that he has abandond 
his principles: 

I am convinst that our treaty project violates none of 
my principles. If I held a contrary opinion I would not 
hesitate to confess it and would endeavor to correct the 
error. The treaty as drawn up, however, entirely conforms 
with my fourteen points. 

The most vulnerable points of the treaty are the ex- 
tent of the indemnity, the manner of its collection, and 
the alienation of territory without the consent of the 
inhabitants. The German plenipotentiaries askt to have 
the indemnity fixt at a definite sum to cover actual cost 
of reparation, and they proposd a hundred billion marks 
£$25,000,000,000) as a possible maximum. This is about 
as much as Germany, in the opinion of some of the En- 
tente experts, will be able to pay, but the total of the 
claims against Germany amounts to over $150,000,000,- 
000. Both Lloyd George and Clemenceau have led their 
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people to expect more than could possibly be extracted 
from the enemy and these expectations will have to meet 
with disappointment. The French Government has relied 
upon sweeping indemnities to repay the cost of the war 
instead of raising it so far as possible by taxation, as 
has been done in England and America. Consequently, 
the French financial system is seriously endangerd if 
the indemnity is fixt at any practicable sum. It is now 
suggested that Germany be requird to pay five billion 
dollars down and after two years the balance of some 
twenty-five or thirty-five billions may be determind 
upon. 

Probably some restrictions may be placed on the Repa- 
ration Commission, which, according to the first draft 
cf the treaty, would give to Germany’s enemies and 
trade rivals the power to regulate in detail the indus- 
tries and finances of Germany. The clause by which for- 
eign troops in unlimited numbers are to be quarterd on 
German soil for an indefinite period at Germany’s ex- 
pense is also open to criticism, and probably some lim- 
itation will be placed on this. 

The German population of Upper Silesia protest 
against being handed over to Poland without their con- 
sent and declare they will fight to the last man rather 
than submit to Polish rule. It is proposd to amend the 
treaty on this point and permit a plebiscite to be held. 
Then if the people vote to join Poland, as they probably 
will, some arrangement will be made by which Ger- 
many can buy coal and metals from the Silesian mines. 

Probably the treaty itself will not be alterd, but the 
necessary ameliorations and interpretations embodied 
in an appended letter. 


The Treaty Text 


\ A T HEN the proposd treaty was presented to the 
German plenipotentiaries at Versailles, May 7, 

a synopsis of it, of about one-tenth its length, 

was given out to the press of the world. The Allied and 
Associated Powers agreed among themselves not to 
make public the entire text in detail until after its sig- 
nature. But the Germans, there being no stipulation to 
the contrary, immediately began to publish it in their 
newspapers, and French, English and German versions 
were soon on sale in pamphlet form in Germany and in 
neutral countries. But it was not allowd by the censors 

















Drawn by Matania for the London Sphere 


The six German delegates at Versailles are shown here listening to the terms of the peace treaty as presented 
by the Allies. On the extreme left is Dr. Melchior, next to him Herr Leinert, then comes Dr. Landsberg of the 
fiery red beard (representing proletariat classes of Germany). The next is Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the 


leader of the group. After the Count comes Herr Giesberts, and Professor Schucking is on the extreme right 
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to be maild or cabld to the United States. Thirty-five 
copies were sent, over to the State Department at Wash- 
ington, but these were kept under seal. 

President Wilson is said to have favord publicity from 
the first, and the French Foreign Minister told the 
Chamber of Deputies that he desird the release of the 
economic and financial clauses, but Premier Lloyd 
George is supposd to have vetod the proposal. The full 
text of the League of Nations Covenant and the Inter- 
national Labor organization has been releast previously. 
The French censorship, which is particularly strict, did 
not permit even a brief outline to appear in the papers 
at the time of the delivery. 

The United States Senate felt aggrievd at being ex- 
cluded from the document on which it was eventually to 
pass, especially after Senator Lodge had reported hav- 
ing seen a copy in private hands. On June 9, a copy 
brought from Paris by an American correspondent was 
publisht in the papers, and the Senate, on motion of 
Seriator Borah, ordered it printed in the Congressional 
Record. The copy which Mr. Lodge had seen was shown 
him by former Secretary of State Root, who had ob- 
taind it from Henry P. Davison, head of the League of 
Red Cross Societies. It had been brought from Paris 
by Thomas W. Lamont, one of the financial advisers of 
the American mission. 

A comparison of this text with the official summary 
does not disclose any sinister reason for the secrecy, as 
had been allegd. The summary seems to be as complete 
and accurate as such an extreme condensation can be. 
But of course every line of such an epoch-making docu- 
ment is of importance and will repay careful study. 

The treaty as a whole impresses one as much more 
severe on Germany than one gathers from the sum- 
mary. This doubtless was why the Germans publisht it 


at home and in neutral countries, in the hope of gaining 
sympathy. One instance is the Sarre basin. This was 
demanded by France and allowd by Russia in the secret 
agreement between these countries, but since the terri- 
tory is undeniably German its annexation was contrary 
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to the President’s principle of  self-determination. 
France, however, had an unquestionable right to com- 
pensation in kind for the destruction of the coal mines 
of northern France, and the treaty, by ceding to the 
French Government “full and absolute possession with 
exclusive rights” to the mines of the Sarre basin for 
fifteen years, makes it practically certain that the terri- 
tory will eventually go to France. For the French State 
will own and control all the works, machinery, railways, 
power plants, shops, electric lines, stores, dwellings, 
schools, hospitals, ‘and in general everything which 
those who own or exploit the mines possess or enjoy for 
the purposes of exploiting the mines and their acces- 
sories and subsidiaries.” The French may dispossess all 
the German owners and workmen and substitute their 
own men. The French workmen introduced may belong 
to French unions. French schools will be establisht to 
teach the language to employees and their children. The 
Sarre will be governd by a commission appointed by 
the League of Nations and composd of one native not a 
Frenchman, one Frenchman and three from other coun- 
tries than France or Germany. The inhabitants are al- 
lowd to retain their local assemblies, religious liberties, 
schools and language. Any of the inhabitants have the 
right to move out at any time. At the end of fifteen 
years a plebiscite will be taken, when the men and 
women now resident will vote by districts on whether 
to remain under the League of Nations or join France 
or join Germany. The League of Nations shall then de- 
cide upon the sovereignty, “taking into account the 
wishes of the inhabitants.” In case the League decides 
to return the territory to Germany the mines must be 
bought by Germany at a price to be fixt by arbitration, 
and if Germany fails to pay that price within six 
months the territory goes to France finally. But even ix 
the Sarre goes to Germany the French will retain the 
right to purchase at a price fixt by the League all the 
coal requird for “their industrial and domestic needs.” 


Kolchak and the Bolsheviki 


DMIRAL KOLCHAK, supreme ruler at Omsk, 
A who a month ago was said to be advancing rap- 

idly upon Moscow and likely soon to overthrow 
the Soviet republic, has receivd a severe setback. It ap- 
pears now that he did not get within 600 miles of Mos- 
cow and did not take Samara, Saratov or Kasan on the 
Volga, as reported, but only got to Sarapul on the Kama, 
and this he has now lost. The Bolshevik troops have 
driven the Kolchak forces back 200 miles and taken 
Ufa, which they lost last year. The Soviet. claims the 
capture of over 50,000 prisoners with large quantities 
of munitions. Each side accuses the other of devastating 
the country occupied and inflicting atrocities on the in- 
habitants. Each side asserts that its advances are wel- 
comd bythe people and that it receives wholesale de- 
sertions from its opponents. 

The Kolchak troops, which are officially stated to 
number 300,000, have been supplied with arms and 
equipment by the British Government and instructed 
by British officers, but no British forces have taken 
part in the fighting west of the Urals. The United 
States Government has cald for 8000 additional vol- 
unteers for service in Siberia. The Russian Embassy at 
Washington has officially thankt the American and Al- 
lied Governments for the aid they have given to the 
Kolchak Government in its fight against the Bolsheviki. 

It is reported that three of the Big Four, England, 
France and Japan, are in favor of the recognition of 
the Omsk Government as the legitimate authority over 
all Russia. Admiral Kolchak has given assurances that 
he will call a constituent assembly to decide upon the 
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Premier and Prince 


Evidently one way to tell whether a man achievd greatness or had it thrust upon him is by his grasp on things— 
cigars, for instance. Mr. Lloyd George’s clencht fist is as unconscious an expression of his personal force -as his 
forward-thrust foot and square jaw. The Prince of Wales leaves it to the cigar to stay with him or not as it likes 
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form of the future government as soon as he takes 
Moscow. But President Wilson has been reluctant to 
give the Kolchak Government official and exclusive en- 
dorsement because from the reports of Americans on 
the ground it appeard that Kolchak’s support was in 
large part reactionary and that he does not command 
the entire confidence of the people, even in the terri- 
tory over which he has control. The Russians abroad 
are not agreed on the question. Most of them, like 
Prince Lvov and Nicolai Tschaikovsky, the Socialist 
head of the Archangel Government, favor Kolchak, but 
Kerensky opposes him. The representatives or agents 
of the Russian coéperative societies in America are di- 
vided as to their policy. Those from Siberia have come 
out in support of Kolchak, but those from European 
Russia declare that this is contrary to the principles of 
the codperatives, who have always abstaind from po- 
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Every peg will find its hole to fit, whether it be square, round, 
or irregular, now that we have the auger invented by Carl H. 
Schmidgall, of Péoria, Illinois. It is a comparatively simple tool, 
and it works by rotary motion thru wood, iron or stone. It is 
really five augers in one—four little conical rotary cutters milling 
out the corners of the square after the main shaft has made a 
round hole. Drilling a square hole thru a one-inch piece of 
marble by present methods takes four hours or more of careful 
work by a skild man. The new invention does it in five 
minutes. A simple variation in the shape of the cutters 
makes possible the boring of holes of almost any shape. 
Above is the inventor showing off the good points (speaking 
literally) of his auger. Mr. Schmidgall has been working on the 
invention since he was twelve years old, while learning his trade 
in his father’s blacksmith shop. He is now twenty-nine, and oper- 
ates the biggest hand-made tool shop in Illinois, outside Chicago 
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litical controversies, The Constitutional Democrats, the 
party of Professor Miliukov, favor Kolchak; and so do 
most of the Social Revolutionists. But some of the So- 
cial Revolutionists, formerly bitter opponents of the 
Bolsheviki, have gone over to the other side on account 
of their resentment at foreign invasions and even taken 
office in the Soviet Government. 

Admiral Kolchak has been hamperd in the establish- 
ment of a stable government by the ambition and cor- 
ruption of his associates. Rival generals, Senenov, Hor- 
vath and Ivanov, have disputed his power and his min- 
isters have been guilty of graft. Zerirov, Minister of 
Supplies in the Kolchak cabinet, has been impeacht for 
frauds estimated at 60,000,000 rubles (nominally $30,- 
000,000). Because of these scandals the Omsk cabinet 
resignd in April, but Kolchak seems to have weatherd 
the storm and organizd a new ministry on a broader 
and, it is to be hopd, an honester basis. 

The American troops in eastern Siberia are having 
increasing difficulty in guarding the railroads. There 
have been risings in various parts of the eountry by 
Russian partizans who are opposd to the rule of Ad- 
miral Kolchak at Omsk but who deny being Bolsheviki. 
The American troops are under instructions not to take 
part in such civil conflicts, but when in February a 
battalion of the Oita regiment lost 200 men in a battle 
with these partizans, the Americans were sharply crit- 
icizd in Japan and England for refusing to go to the 
rescue of the Japanese. The question was brought up 
in the British Parliament and Mr. Churchill explaind 
that it was merely an error in judgment on the part of 
General Graves, who thought the belligerents were not 
Bolsheviki when they really were. But the Americans 
have been so incenst at the cruel treatment of the peo- 
ple by the Cossacks of Kolchak and other leaders that 
they are disposd to sympathize with the revolt. Proba- 
tly on that account Kolchak has requested the Ameri- 
can forces not to come within a thousand miles of the 
front. The Japanese papers claim that many American 
soldiers have joind the Bolsheviki. 

The Americans do not desire to move westward, for 
they have their hands full where they are, especially 
since the Canadian troops have all been withdrawn. One 
of their hard jobs is the protection of the coal mines of 
the Suchan district, northeast of Vladivostok. A gen- 
eral strike was calld here on May 22 and 2000 miners 
and railroad men went out. Men were found in the 
American ranks capable of running the engines, and 
with the aid of the Chinese and Japanese forces the 
mines and stations have been protected. But the Rus- 
sian bands—be they Bolsheviki or not—have been busy 
at the lines and there were a dozen wrecks within two 
days, in one of which more than a hundred Japanese 


_ soldiers were kild or injurd. Three Americans were 


slightly wounded in pursuing some of the depredators 
thru the hills, the first casualties among our Siberian 
forces. These bands who are fighting the ‘“Kolchaki” 
are said to number 10,000. There are now 7000 com- 
batant and 200 non-combatant American troops in Si- 
beria. The Japanese number 23,000, of whom 15,000 
are combatants. 

The Americans have determind to confine their activ- 
ities to a zone of ten versts (624 miles) on each side of 
the railroad track, and the Czechs have adopted the 
same rule. The Japanese and British complain that this 
is not enough to insure safety and point to the recent 
raids as proof. A band of Bolsheviki on skis attackt a 
train west of Irkutsk and capturd four carloads of 
Czech munitions. , 

The British have apparently had to withdraw from 
Merv and the Trans-Caspian region, but they control 
the Caspian and have expelld the Bolsheyiki from Alex- 
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androvsk, their only port on the east side of the sea. 
If Kolchak forces can retain Uralsk and Orenburg the 
Bolsheviki will gain no advantage from their acquisi- 
tion of Turkestan, for it is only thru these railroad 


centers that connection may be kept up with Moscow.’ 


The defeat of the Kolchak army on the eastern front 
has enabld the Soviet Government to transfer troops 
from the Urals to the western front, which is being 
attackt from the Baltic to the Black Sea by Finns, Es- 
thonians, Letts, Lithuanians, Poles, Ukrainians and Ru- 
manians, supported by British and French naval forces. 
Four times recently it has been reported that Petro- 
grad had been taken by the Esthonians or Finns, but 


according to latest accounts, the fighting is still fifty 
miles off. 


Fares to Europe by the Pound 


ITH the NC-4 safely across to London and 

Lieutenant-Commander Albert C. Read the 

Columbus of the uncharted air oceans, we may 
all of us who are this side of really old age expect some 
day to fly over to London or Paris for the week-end. As 
to just what sort of an airliner we shall step aboard 
when the time comes the experts differ, but we can pre- 
dict with considerable certainty some interesting things 
about the voyage. 

First of all, when you go to buy your ticket on the 
night mail for London the polite young man in the 
office of the Trans-Atlantic Air Line will ask you to 
step on the scales. He will weigh you very exactly, make 
a memorandum of the pounds you carry, and, glancing 
at a schedule, tell you the price of your ticket. And right 
there the thin man will come into his own; for the price 
of passage will be according to weight. 

On a sea ship space is the valuable thing, and fat men 
and thin men need about the same amount of living 
space. Weight—a few thousand pounds more or less— 
is of little moment to the craft that swims, but it is the 
all important thing to the ship that flies; there pounds 
will be precious even when giant ‘“Mauretanias” of the 
skies appear, airplanes whose passenger list will take 
real space in the ship news columns of the newspapers. 

The record of pounds per passenger kept by the ticket 
office will go along as it grows to the port captain of 
the line and presently he will notify the office that no 
more passengers can be accepted for the “Skyrocket,” 
sailing Tuesday. Should two very slim people appear at 
the last moment they might get passage by buying out 
the ticket of a passenger of ex-President Taft’s general 
avoirdupois. 

The engineers of the line will have it all figured out. 
They will know the weight that the airplane can lift. 
From this they will subtract the weight of fuel and oil 
necessary for the flight and the reserve for emergencies 
such as being forced to alight on the water to make re- 
pairs, the weight of the airplane’s crew, and of such 
eatables and drinkables as are necessary on the forty- 
eight hour trip. The remainder will represent the weight 
of the passengers and mail that can be carried. So nat- 
urally it is going to cost the fat man more to fly than it 
will the slim one. 

The passengers on board the giant seaplane (the 
trans-ocean air craft of the heavier-than-air type will 
have to be a seaplane, since no land ’plane of such size 
could make the run on wheels necessary to vault into 
the air) will have no promenade deck to pace and no 
bridge to ascend by special favor, and the voyage will 
be too short for smoking room scandal or interesting 
flirtations. But they will not lack comforts. Shut 
in, as they must be, in a sound-proof compart- 
ment to save their ears from the ceaseless thun- 
der of the engines, they will have nicely ventilated and 
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This is what the big passenger planes of the near future 
will look like, with ample seating capacity, powerful motors 
and wide wing spread. A portion of the plane is cut away 
in this drawing to show the seating accommodations. 
It is probable that the biggest passenger-carrying planes 
will be seaplanes because of the impracticability of making 
wheels support the heavy load for a take-off from land 


warmed quarters, and they will be able when making 
the passage in clear weather to look down thru port- 
holes on a wonderful ocean panorama. The few meals 
necessary on so short a voyage will not be notable for 
elaborate courses, but there should be plenty of elec- 
trically cooked food, served hot. 

Our voyagers will doubtless proceed by way of the 
Azores, since to take the course that Hawker tried would 
mean bucking head winds, and that would mean carry- 
ing more fuel, which in turn would mean more weight. 
Pounds will mean dollars in or out of the pockets of the 
promoters of the pioneer Trans-Atlantic Air Line. 


Foreign Exchange Problems 


N normal times French francs and Italian lire sell 
[= a parity, 5.18 of either for a dollar, This year 

they sold as low as 6.76 and 8.68 respectively, so 
that in order to buy a dollar’s worth of American goods 
the French merchant had to pay over 30 per cent more 
in francs, while the Italian merchant had to pay nearly 
70 per cent more in lire than in normal times. This is 
without considering that war-inflated prices had to be 
paid for goods. The reason for this condition is that 
both countries have been buying a vast amount of 
goods from the United States, while they have been 
selling us very little. 

These countries are our debtors. In ordinary times 
when the balance of trade is against a country, it will 
ship gold or securities to the creditor country in order 
to liquidate the adverse balance. Now, France and Italy 
cannot, because they need all the gold they can secure 
in order to protect the vast amount of paper currency 
which has been issud and because they have no securi- 
ties which are easily marketable here. The present con- 




















Wide World Photos 


The hard-headed business man looks upon this majestic phenomenon of Niagara as a shameful waste of an 
invaluable national asset; he sees only unused power. The esthetic enthusiast looks upon it as a priceless 
national asset which must be preservd; he sees only natural beauty and grandeur. Unfortunately you cannot 
use the power and keep the beauty, too. Will the coming generation put material or esthetic conditions first? 


dition results in a demand for dollars in France and 
Italy but very little demand here for francs or lire. Un- 
favorable political events also affect the course of ex- 
change rates. Italian exchange has’ been affected by the 
events at the Peace Conference and the assumption that 
with Italian territorial aspirations unrecognizd a revo- 
lution might break out in Italy and its credit be de- 
stroyd. 

Heavy sales of lire by speculators—that is to say, 
short sales—in the past few months causd a drop in 
lire rates of from about 7.00 to nearly 8.90. In the case 
of francs, only the trade situation affected quotations, 
as political sentiment here has been favorable to France. 
But as soon as the speculative element got wind of the 
Italian difficulties, they saw in the situation an oppor- 
tunity to reap large profits and they sold, so that Ital- 
ian exchange sufferd as it did in the months following 
the breach at Caporetto, when lire reacht a low point 
of over nine for a dollar. 

Of the various suggestions that have been advanst 
for the creation of institutions to eliminate disorganiza- 
tion of this character, one which is most ambitious in 
structure was recently proposd in the form of a billion 
dollar foreign finance corporation. While at the outset 
no details were given as to the identity of the organ- 
izers, later press items stated that the idea was ad- 
vanst by Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, and 
had been discust by cabinet officers and members of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The plan contemplates the en- 
action of legislation by Congress which will permit the 
Government to become interested in the enterprize. 

Under the provisions of the measure a strong cor- 
poration would extend long time credits, for several 
years if necessary, to foreign governments or mer- 
chants, such credits to be securd by deposit of proper 
collateral. The corporation would sell its debenture bonds 
to the War Finance Corporation, to banks and to the 
general public, the security for the debentures being the 
collateral pledgd. Thru the credits the European coun- 
tries now undergoing reconstruction would be given 
enough raw material to keep them busy. In a few years, 
by their own productive ability, they would be in a posi- 
tion to maintain their affairs in good order so that they 
could liquidate the credits granted them. 

Under present conditions in the exchange market 
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there is no incentive for the French, Belgian or Italian 
merchant to purchase from us anything but the barest 
necessities. Senator Owen feels that if we are to retain 
our markets abroad we should not make it difficult for 
our friends to purchase our goods. We have the prod- 
ucts and the markets, but if our customers have no cash 
we should extend them credit. We should not merely do 
this as a business proposition, but because Europe is in 
dire need after a tremendous struggle; anything we 
can do to put Europe on a normal business basis will 
naturally aid industrial conditions all over the world, 
and prevent overproduction and unemployment. 

The ideal manner by which foreign countries can 
stabilize their exchange is to produce goods and export 
them to their creditor countries, such as the United 
States. Whether this can be done in a few months or 
a few years will depend upon how much raw material 
we can sell to Europe. Until European countries can be- 
gin exporting, Senator Owen’s plan can serve as a useful 
instrument, altho financiers generally look upon such 
expedients with little favor. Secretary of the Treasury 
Glass is on record as opposing the flotation of foreign 
securities by the United States Government or its agen- 
cies, maintaining that this sort of financing should be 
undertaken by private interests. The inference is made 
that the present Administration will support the crea- 
tion of private investment trusts to engage in the sale 
of such securities for the purpose of stabilizing foreign 
exchange rates. However, Senator Owen’s ideas are re- 
garded as sound, and altho they may be at variance 
with those of Government officials in charge of foreign 
exchange questions, they have the support of many ex- 
porters and importers. 


You Have Thirty Slaves 


VERY reader of The Independent has thirty 
HK slaves working for him, rain or shine, and 365 

days in the year. So has every man, woman and 
child in the United States. 

It might seem as tho we should all live in luxury with 
so much labor at command. Perhaps you don’t be- 
lieve the statement. It is made on the authority of the 
investigators of the United States National Museum. 
They take this startling way to make us understand— 
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accustomd as we are to shaving by light created by 
electric power, eating breakfast cookt by gas power 
and riding to our offices on steam or electric driven 
cars—the enormous forces that we have created to 
work for us. 

It is roughly estimated that 150,000,000 horse power 
is used-in the United States. If we were to wipe it all 
out and try to do the work by man power we would 
need three billion slaves on the job driven by a super- 
Legree—and then we couldn’t do it. 

The raw materials of power are at present coal, oil 
and water. Perhaps some day we may be able to hitch 
up the sun’s energy direct—scientists have long been 
at work on the problem—but we cannot do it now, and 
such wind power as we have at work for us is too small, 
comparatively, to figure in these estimates. 

Our power slaves demand much of their masters. To 
provide them with food we have to transport and dis- 
tribute about 700,000,000 tons of coal each year, and 
the demand is increasing at the rate of 50,000,000 tons 
yearly. That is a terrific burden for the railroads, which 
themselves burn a great quantity of coal in transport- 
ing more coal to be consumd elsewhere. So if we are 
to go on having the equivalent of thirty slaves—un- 
complaining, tireless workers—for each resident of the 
country, we must find new ways of feeding them. 

King Coal long ago drove hydraulic power from the 
field. The development of electric power has reéstab- 
lisht it. But the comparatively recent development of 
hydro-electric power has hardly checkt coal consump- 
tion and it is at the moment a question whether coal 
will not again beat hydraulic power in the renewd bat- 
tle for supremacy fosterd by electricity. 

Perhaps it will for a time, but sooner or later the 
contest must turn in favor of water power. The end of 
the world’s known coal resources is in sight. Our chil- 
dren’s children will face the menace of workt out mines. 
What about the unharnest water power then? 

It has been estimated that the possibilities of hydro- 
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electric development in this country. total 200,000,000 
horse power, of which 50,000,000 are.available without 
building great reservoirs or other costly storage works. 
Converted into electric energy this vast force could 
drive the wheels of all the factories and railroads in 
the country and light all the buildings. 

In spite of these facts only 10 per cent of the increase 
in power in‘ recent years has been in water power, and 
while the present production of hydro-electricity is esti- 
mated to be equivalent to 40,000,000 tons of coal an- 
nually, ten times that amount of coal goes into the pro- 
duction of steam power and carbo-electric power. The 
answer to the question “Why?” is more largely a study 
in economics and politics than in the science of power 
development. 

But we are waking up to the need for a solution of 
the problem of feeding our power slaves, and we have 
at this moment before us the example of Canada, which 
plans to tap the still tremendous resources of Niagara 
—the greatest single source of “white coal” on the con- 
tinent. This project includes building a canal which 
will take the water from above the falls and carry it 
thru a power canal to a distance below Niagara, which 
will give the water a drop of 300 feet, or twice that 
which it gets at the great leap itself. This head of water 
will develop 300,000 horse power per second and will, 
when turnd into hydro-electric power, supply most of 
the towns in the great province of Ontario. Canada has 
no vast coal fields and therefore may be forst to point 
the way in finding in the rivers food for the power 
slaves. 

The carrying out of the Canadian plan, as well as 
any American plan for the use of further power from 
Niagara, would involve a revision of the treaty be- 
tween the two countries for the conservation of the 
Falls, as well as a modification of the policy of pres- 
ervation to which both the United States and Canada 
have given their approval. But when‘ the coal is gone, 
the power must be found somewhere. For power is life. 


i:ditorially Speaking 


Lamont to Davison to Root—the double play that put 
both Lodge and the President out. 
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It is a hard thing to teach the minor nationalities 
that self-determination does not mean selfish determi- 
nation. 

KH 


The revolutionists of India are modern in their meth- 
ods. They are using the “chain” or “snowball” scheme 
of postcard propaganda such as has often been used in 
America to get aid for some more or less worthy suf- 
ferer. But this form of agitation has the disadvantage 
of contributing to the Government revenues thru the 
increasd stamp sales. 

KEE 


The peace treaty cat is out of the bag. It does not 
differ by so much as an inch of whisker from the de- 
scription we had of it before. Nevertheless it is a seri- 
ous question whether the practise of shutting cats up 
in bags is wise. The most comfortably irenic and purr- 
some cat can kick up an awful fuss when you try to 
confine it with a drawstring. 

KE 


The publication of the memoirs of Lord French re- 


veals the fact that he was selected by Mr. Haldane as 
early as 1908.to command the British army to be sent 


to the defense of France and Belgium and that he de- 
voted the next six years to a study of the campaign on 
the ground. The British staff were well aware of the 
intention of the Germans to invade France thru Bel- 
gium, but made a mistake in concentrating the British 
forces at Maubeuge, so the Germans, passing further 
west than was anticipated, inflicted a disastrous defeat 


upon them. 
HH 


One of the advantages of American participation in 
the war is the greater knowledge of American institu- 
tions by our European associates. For instance, a Co- 
lumbia professor over there in talking to an unusually 
well informd Englishman about education said: “I won- 
der which American university is best known in Eng- 
land.” The Englishman replied: “Oh, we know both of 
them, Yale and Harvard!” 

KEE 


In the legislatures of three states—only six days 
after Congress past the suffrage amendment—precisely 
six legislators voted against ratification. There was 
unanimous approval in three of the six chambers which 
voted. In these three suffrage states ratification was a 
foregone conclusion. But the shrinking of opposition to 
the vanishing point will be a shock to the “antis”—un- 
less they are too numb from repeated shocks to feel 
another. 











Burning Down the House 


to Roast the Pig 


An Editorial 
By Hamilton Holt 


N June 15, 1910, Philander C. Knox, then Secre- 
tary of State, deliverd the commencement ad- 
dress at the University of Pennsylvania, part 
of the peroration of which was as follows: 

We have reacht a point when it is evident that the future 
holds in store a time when wars shall cease; when the 
nations of the world shall realize a federation as real and 
vital as that now subsisting between the component parts 
of a single state; when by deliberate international conjunc- 
tion the strong shall universally help the weak, and when 
the corporate righteousness of the world shall compel un- 
righteousness to disappear and shall destroy the habitations 
of cruelty still lingering in the dark places of the earth. 

When these pregnant words were utterd Secretary 
Knox was engagd in the laudable effort of negotiating 
all-inclusive arbitration treaties with England and 
France, which, it may be incidentally recald, the Demo- 
cratic Senators were then attacking as furiously as the 
Republican Senators are today attacking the Covenant. 

But times have changd. Last week Senator Knox in- 
troduced a resolution into the Senate which, if adopted, 
may undo all our delegates have concretely done at Paris 
for the very federative principle which the distin- 
guisht constitutional statesman so eloquently favord 
nearly a decade ago. The purpose of the Knox resolu- 
tion is nothing less than frankly to separate the Cove- 
nant from the Peace Treaty. The League of Nations is 
to be left “for later determination” on the astonishing 
pretext that “the people of the United States have had 
neither time to examine and consider nor opportunity 
to express regarding it a maturd and deliberate judg- 
ment.” 

It was no mere chance that the Peace Conference 
past at its second Plenary Session of January 25 a 
resolution of which the following is the first paragraph: 

It is essential to the maintenance of the world settlement 
which the associated nations are now met to establish that 
a League of Nations be created to promote international 

obligations and to provide safeguards against war. This 
“league should be created as an integral part of the general 
treaty of peace and should be open to every civilizd nation 
that can be relied upon to promote its objects. 

The question of whether a League of Nations should 
be an “integral part” of the treaty was the burning 
issue from the day the Conference assembld. Every 
conceivable effort was made by all the forces of chau- 
vinism, militarism, commercialism and old-time diplo- 
macy to have the consideration of the League of Na- 
tions deferd until after peace was declard. The League 
of Nations was one of President Wilson’s cardinal four- 
teen points and that was apparently the only way it 
could be side-trackt. But largely thru Mr. Wilson’s in- 
sistence better counsels prevaild and the League be- 
came the very frontispiece of the Peace Treaty. 

And now a careful perusal of the full text of the 
treaty as publisht by the Senate discloses the fact that 
the League of Nations is so interwoven in the texture 
of the whole general peace that to extract it from the 
treaty would be like the attempt of the dentist who, 
when he tried to pull the tooth, brought out the whole 
skeleton with it. I have gone over the treaty with spe- 
cial reference to the Covenant, and not counting Part I, 
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which is a republication of the Covenant itself, the 
League of Nations is referd to by name seventy-one 
separate times. 

The League, for instance, will have full charge and 
final disposition of the Sarre valley; it will control the 
free city of Danzig; it will supervize the conventions 
between Germany and Poland and Germany and Aus- 
tria; it will have unlimited power to investigate condi- 
tions in Germany; it will supervize all treaties between 
Germany and the Allied Powers, it will have duties 
to perform in regulating the international traffic of 
ports, waterways and railroads; it will have power to 
settle all disputes arising out of the peace treaty and 
to amend it; and it is inextricably bound up with the 
labor conventions, in which it has all sorts of adminis- 
trative, executive, legislative and even judicial func- 
tions. 

These and similar duties are given to the League of 
Nations under the peace treaty. The League is in fact 
the organization that is intended not only to keep the 
peace of the world, but, as is stated at the head of the 
preamble of the Covenant, “to promote international 
coéperation.” 

Moreover, the League is the only power adequate to 
safeguard the integrity and independence of the new 
nations born during the war. How long could Poland, 
Finland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Hedjaz 
and Palestine exist as independent nations in an era of 
oldtime militaristic alliances? What chance would Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Ukrainia, Georgia and Arme- 
nia have to work out their destiny unmolested except 
under the egis of a League of Nations? And what about 
our enemies, Germany, Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria? 
Shall we simply sign with them a scrap of paper and 
then depart from Paris under the delusion that the 
treaty will execute itself? We showd in The Inde- 
pendent of May 31 that the sentence imposd upon Ger- 
many by the Allies was an indeterminate one, to borrow 
a term from the criminologists. Can there be the slight- 
est ground for hope that such a sentence can be carried 
out except by a powerful League of Nations always on 
the job as probation officer, to see that Germany keeps 
disarmd and pays her fines and continues to keep on her 
good behavior? And then how about disarmament? Is 
there the slightest chance that one single nation will 
disarm unless all do the same, and is there any chance 
that all will disarm if some can re-arm again at their 
pleasure? Is not the League of Nations the only organi- 
zation strong enough to maintain that general disarma- 
ment so passionately desired by the war-weary peoples 
of the world? 

What about the captured colonies? If we sign a 
peace without a League these colonies will be put in the 
grab bag for annexation by the rival powers instead of 
being administered with regard to native interests by 
the admirable mandatory system of the League. And 
what about those nations who have no access to raw ma- 
terials? Are they to be left out in the cold? They are 
likely to be so unless a League of Nations is there ready 
to provide for their necessities on some equitable basis. 

Indeed, if no attempt is made to establish a League 
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of Nations in the p e tr he world will 
run the risk of whee irs oad et Da of alli- 
ances, with its mutual hates and suspicions, scandalous 
armament rivalries, cutthveat economic’ competition, 
class exploitation and inevitable wars. 

Just two more considerations: First, the Knox reso- 
lution says that the acceptance of the plan to sever the 
Covenant from the treaty “will facilitate the early ac- 
ceptance of the treaty by the Senate of the United 
States.” And yet, in another part of the resolution, we 
are told that “the treaty as drawn contains principles, 
guarantees and undertakings obliterative of legitimate 
race and national aspirations, oppressive of weak na- 
tions and peoples and destructive of human progress 
and liberty.” I ask Senator Knox and all other Senators 
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who support this view whether they propose to “facili- 
tate the early acceptance of the treaty,” even if the 
Covenant is taken out of it, when they solemnly declare 
the treaty embodies such monstrous provisions? Sec- 
ond, the Knox resolution provides that when the peace 
of Europe is “threatend,” the United States will again, 
if necessary, join in the “defense of civilization.” It is 
proposd then that the United States shall wait till the 
issue again arises and then pour out her blood and 
treasure, but we will enter no league to prevent the 
issue arising. The war has evidently taught certain 
Senators nothing. A thousand times better the old in- 
ternational competition than the new international co- 
operation! 

And what have the America people to say about this? 


What Is Fair? 


An Editorial 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


HE demands made by the telegraphers are rep- 

resentative of the program which a majority 

of wage earners in Europe and in America 

stands for today. It is not a socialistic program, 
certainly not a Bolshevist program, but it is a program 
of industrial democracy. 

Industrial democracy proposes that wage earners 
shall share in the control of industry. Old fashiond 
employer-class capitalism has all along insisted that 
individual employers shall “run their own business” 
as they see fit. Bolshevism proclaims that industry is 
to be taken away from an employing class and given 
outright to the proletariat. That would be a syndicalist 
socialism. The more conservative state socialism asks 
that industry be taken from an employing class and 
made over to public ownership and control. 

A majority of wage earners is not as yet calling for 
any of these radical changes. It is not demanding com- 
plete proletarian control of industry with an expropria- 
tion of capitalist employers and a relegation of em- 
ployers themselves to the ranks of wage earners, but it 
does claim a share in control and a much larger share 
than it obtains now in the distributed product. 

If one could accept the current speech of employers 
at its face value it would appear that nobody disputes 
the wage earners’ contention or has any interest to 
refuse what they ask. “Industrial democracy is coming; 
everybody grants that”; so runs the talk. “The question 
in dispute is how to bring it about and to organize it.” 
This means, when all is said and done, that the em- 
ployers know that the present is not a good time to run 
the old line of capitalistic sociology in editorials or in 
the political platform, but that they have no intention 
of surrendering any control] that they can retain. 

The telegraphers’ statement of demands puts the 
finger precisely upon the real cause and occasion of 
strife. It says that wage earners must have the right 
to join unions, and that collective bargaining must be 
between employers and unions organizd by the men 
themselves, instead of between employers and associa- 
tions of employees organizd and controlld by the em- 
ployers. Not to put too fine a point upon it, the teleg- 
graphers say, in substance: “We demand the real thing 
and not a continuing employer control camouflagd as 
mdustrial democracy.” And this is the contention not 
only of the telegraphers. It is the contention of the en- 
tire body of organizd wage workers in the United 
States. Recognition of the union and collective bargain- 


ing thru the union—about that pivot the labor move- 
ment at present turns. 

Over precisely this point the industrial fight has been 
waged in England for years past and it has appar- 
ently resulted in decisive victory for the unions. In a 
recent article in these columns, “The British Way with 
Labor Unrest,” the report agreed upon by the confer- 
ence of representatives of employers’ associations and 
labor unions, recently authorizd by the Government, 
was summarizd. Recognition of each group of organiza- 
tions, those of the employers and those of the wage 
earners, aS independent and equally valid, is the basic 
principle of the proposd procedure. It is supplemented 
by another recognition of fundamental importance, 
namely, that of the obligation of the Government repre- 
senting all interests of the nation, including domestic 
peace and social order, to enforce agreements and by 
proper legislation to maintain conditions conducive to 
general welfare. 

This is not a radical program and nothing is gaind 
by representing it as such. Socialism, whether state or 
syndicalist, is radical. By putting the capital-owning 
employer out of business and destroying his responsi- 
bility for results it would make an end of our whole 
existing social order, to experiment with one different 
in both principle and practise. The demand for control- 
sharing thru collective bargaining with unions does not 
do this any more than political democracy does it. Po- 
litical democracy did not deprive its predecessor, the 
aristocratic element in society, of the political franchise. 
It extended the franchise to classes that had not en- 
joyd it. Control sharing between employers’ organiza- 
tions and wage earners’ organizations would leave the 
framework of industrial society unchangd. It would not 
destroy individual initiative, nor eliminate individual 
responsibility. It would, however, lay upon government, 
as the British have seen, the obligation to enforce agree- 
ments, thereby maintaining responsibility. 

The public is asking what is expedient and what is 
fair. Of one thing we may be sure. The American pub- 
lic will not look upon any of the radical propositions as 
expedient. It is, however, quite possible that before the 
industrial conflict becomes as bitter thruout the coun- 
try as it has been in particular industries and places, 
the American mind may arrive at the conclusion that 
there is nothing either inexpedient or unfair in the de- 
mand of labor for a share of real control to be exercizd 
thru organizations created by itself. 














The Shell-Shockt Continent 


As It Looks to an 


HE great drawback to a long war is not that it 
destroys, but that it exhausts the energies essen- 
tial to the task of rebuilding. 

Every one can understand the misery and pov- 
erty now prevailing over so much of the continent of 
Europe as a result of the war, but what is not so easy 
to comprehend at a glance is why many countries 
should be nearer famine after half a year’s armistice 
than during the period of conflict itself. The mere stop- 
ping of fighting ought, one would think, to have brought 
an immediate betterment to the national life. Demobil- 
ization sets labor free for the productive work of farm 
and factory, at the same time it puts a stop to the 
purely destructive activities incident to war. Instead of 
making cannon, gas masks, Red Cross supplies, en- 
trenching tools; armor plate, high explosives and tanks, 
the community can turn to the production of flour, but- 
ter, Ford motors, civilian clothing, structural steel, baby 
carriages, phonographs and souvenirs for the casual 
tourist. A nation at war is taxt to the limit, is borrowing 
every spare cent which can be raisd at home and usually 
running up the largest possible indebtedness abroad, 
and in general is pursu- 7 


American in Paris 


Russian morale broke first. Misrule and that incapac- 
ity for collective voluntary action which is common to 
many peoples of eastern Europe and of Asia had com- 
bind to weaken the spirit of patriotism, so that the 
Russian soldier had little moral reserve to fall back on 
but his personal courage and his loyalty to an individual 
leader, and in this position he had to face as best he 
might the cruelest hardships and the most appalling 
losses which fell to the lot of any army. Thus it came 
about that millions of Russians viewd with apathy the 
cissolution of a mighty empire, whose leaders had 
dreamd not unreasonably of world dominion, into a chaos 
of wandering tribes and petty independent villages, and 
permitted a small group of determind doctrinaires to 
seize supreme power from the nerveless grasp of Rus- 
sia’s own elected representatives and establish a class 
dictatorship. 

This has been a war of attrition. Attrition has a 
double meaning; it implies not only the killing of enemy 
units, but also the wearing down of the spirit of com- 
mon purpose which unites them. If you take two stones 
and rub them together continuously they will eventu- 
ally be ground down into 





ing a financial policy 
based on the same prin- 
ciples as those which 
would impel a man to 


burn his house to keep 
from freezing to death or 
drink his own blood in 
order not to die of thirst. 
Peace, even coupld with 
debts and _ indemnities, 
stops to some degree this 
necessary but ruinous 
financial waste. Yet in- 
dustry does not recover. 

The real reason for the 
material state of Europe 
is its mental state. Dur- 
ing the war waste was 
going on far more rapid- 
ly than at present and, 
during the last few 
months of fighting at 
least, the exhaustion of 
wealth causd by the war 
prest as keenly upon the 
needs of the people as at 
present. But so long as 
the war tension could be 
kept up every one was 
eagerly at work to create 
new wealth for the pur- 








fine sand. Not an atom of 
the stone has been de- 
stroyd, but you have de- 
stroyd that cohesion, that 
physical esprit de corps, 
which made the stone an 
“it” instead of a mere 
“they.” Also, the softer, 
less cohesive stone will 
break to pieces first. 
This is what happend 
in Europe. In Austria- 
Hungary, for example, 
there was at the opening 
of the war a real spirit 
of loyalty to the Emperor 
and the State. In the 
course of a year or two 
this had practically dis- 
appeard because of the 
highly artificial nature of 
the Dual Monarchy. No- 
body thought any longer 
of the hyphenated Great 
Power on the Danube; 
what nervd the Austrian 
to fight was his feeling of 
national kinship with the 
other Germans, and the 
Hungarian thought only 
for his little ethnic en- 








poses of the nation. Loans 
were larger than now, but 
more easily raisd. Taxes 
were heavier, but more easily endurd. Restrictions were 
more numerous, but causd less grumbling. The current 
wealth of Europe was destroyd and again created sev- 
eral times over during four years of zealous, unremit- 
ting toil on the part of the men, women and even the 
children of Europe. It will forever stand as one of the 
miracles of history that soldiers and civilians could 
stand such overstrain for so long a time. But there came 
an hour when nature could no longer endure the de- 
mands imposd by the relentless deity of the state. 
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One of the many French refugees who face the 
task of rebuilding their homes from total ruins 


clave of the Magyars. 
The Czechs and South 
Slavs and Italians were 
cpenly rebellious. Had Germany won, these nations 
might yet have been kept together by force, but the 
possibility of a spiritual “Mitteleuropa” had vanisht 
forever. Two years later the German Austrians and 
Magyars had forgotten even their linguistic loyalties 
and were pleading for any sort of peace. Nationality 
had conquerd loyalty to the multi-national state and in- 
dividualism had conquerd both. 

The wearing down of German morale was a much 
harder problem, as the Germans of 1914 were perhaps 
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the most cohesive and collective-minded people in 
Europe. Their fault was not the Slavic anarchy or the 
careless individualism of the western nations, but the 
contrary tendency to sacrifice everything else to the 
power and glory of the nation. It was for a long time a 
problem whether Germany or the western allies would 
first crumble under the inhuman strain of the four 
years’ battle. Both sides carefully watcht for the first 
signs of reluctance to make further sacrifice for vic- 
tory; mutiny, strikes, parliamentary bickerings, bread 
riots, decreasing loan subscriptions, agitation for an 
early peace, diplomatic “feelers” thru neutral powers, 
quarrels among allies. It is worth noting that a peri- 
odical index for the war years gives under such head- 
ings as “Peace proposals, discussion of,” almost nothing 
for 1914, very little for 1915, not much for 1916, a great 
deal for 1917, and whole pages for 1918. 


HE whole story of the victory may be told in a sen- 

tence: The Entente had enough moral reserve power 
to meet the shock of the 1918 campaign; Germany had 
not. The causes for this were various. Chief of them, 
perhaps, was the fact that behind England, France and 
Italy loomd the gigantic figure of America, unworn by 
war, able to put into the field fresh troops with all the 
first glow of a great decision still upon them. The United 
States was the only belligerent power which had not to 
some extent “gone stale.” 1918 was to us what 1915 was 
to Britain, the second year of the war and the first 
year of a big army in the field. In 1921, had the war 
lasted that long, the United States might have been 
war-worn and war-weary in its turn. 

Another cause was the growing distrust between the 
German people and their Government. In England, 
France, Italy and Belgium, as also in the United States, 
the people could make or remake their governments at 
will; they could therefore blame only themselves for 
blunders and disappointments. But in Germany, as for- 
merly in Russia, the Government stood apart from the 
people and beyond their reach. As long as the war was 
popular nobody seemd to mind this. But once the Gov- 
ernment began to pursue policies not at one with the 
public mood, the people turnd their eyes toward it as 
toward an alien or even hostile rule. That is one draw- 
back to autocracy; it is a stiff, brittle régime, hard to 
bend but for that very reason easily broken. 

Another disadvantage that faced the Germans was the 
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bad conscience which lay at the heart of all their war- 
making. Victory, or even a short war with any termina- 
tion, might have enabld the German people to forget 
and forgive the fact that the will of their masters had 
put the world into trenches. But at the end of four years 
.of horrible suffering it was hard to rally the nation 
without a moral appeal such as France could still make 
and Germany could not. It is not necessary to assume 
that the Germans have “repented” or become more sen- 
sitive to the call of righteousness than in 1914. Rather 
the tides of passions which overlaid conscientious scru- 
ples in 1914 subsided in the course of time, as an ebbing 
tide reveals the rocks which were hidden in full flood. 

So far, so good. We are all glad that the disintegra- 
tion of German nationalism reacht the point where the 
army broke up into a mob of individuals and the old 
military Government crumbld in revolution. But the 
moral exhaustion of Germany has partially paralyzd her 
capacity for productive effort and the replacement of 
wealth is going forward very slowly. This means in- 
creasing poverty and the Bolshevist specter. Western 
Europe suffers from the same lassitude, tho fortunately 
in a much less serious degree. In eastern Europe eco- 
nomic life is still almost in eclipse. People are starving 
not because the fields cannot be tild or because railroad 
rolling stock is in poor condition, but because exhausted 
populations lose their power of effective codperative. ef- 
fort and become short-sighted, selfish and badly “rat- 
tld” human atoms. Gi 

The remedy for Europe is exactly what a good doctor 
would prescribe in a similar case of exhaustion and 
nerve shock in an individual. There must be “quiet” for 
the patient, a period of rest from wars, banditry and 
civil conflict, such as can be obtaind only from a power- 
ful League of Nations and stable democratic govern- 
ments. There must be “diet” for the patient, a resump- 
tion of the normal course of trade, and some generosity 
on our part in selling food and other necessities to 
Europe and extending loans on rather lenient terms. 
There must, most of all, be a restoration of healthy 
moral tone. It is impossible, perhaps, to speak of “cheer- 
fulness” in Europe, but a dash of American optimism, 
a hopeful forward outlook we may in some degree find 
it within our power to communicate. When the exhaust- 
ed countries recover their lost morale they will handle 
the merely material difficulties of reconstruction with 
amazing ease. 


Remarkable Remarks 


JANE COoWwL—No woman fails so ut- 
terly in spiritual insight as a man. 

JANE ADDAMS—In America no one is 
more detested at the present day than 
the pacifist. 

FRANK L. GILBRETH—The industrial 
strength of any nation is in proportion 
to its tool power. 

Roy K. Moutton—Chet Blinks, the 
sign painter, has a daughter who paints 
also, but not signs. 

Dr. J. B. WATSON—The mother who 
cuddles and kisses her child when he 
cries should be punishable by law. 

PREMIER PADEREWSKI—I enjoy the 
distinction of having the confidence of 
all parties and the support of none. 

CARDINAL GASPARRI, PAPAL SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE—Rather than a reunion 
of the Christian Churches the Holy See 


“aims at the unity of the Church, which | 


in the opinion of Rome, can only occur 
by all returning to the Catholic Church. 
Cass GILBERT—Our memorial ceme- 
teries are often an expression of maud- 
lin sentiment from entrance to exit. 
PRESIDENT EBERT—Brest-Litovsk was 
a declaration of human rights in com- 
parison with the Paris Peace Treaty. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—Making 
the world safe for democracy does not 
mean the destruction of the aristocrat. 

Ep. Howe—May I say without of- 
fense that while at work in public 
places girl clerks should forget their 
love affairs. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW—When young 
people are as free to walk out of a 
classroom where they are bored by a 
dull teacher as grown-up people are to 
walk out of a theater where they are 
bored by a dull playwright, the schools 





will be far more crowded than the thea- 
ters and the teachers far more popular 
than the actors. 


PRESIDENT WILSON—I have always 
been among those who believe that the 
greatest freedom of speech was the 
greatest safety. 


EDITOR OF THE EVENING Post—Rad- 
icals, we suppose, are so called because 
they are, as a rule, radically wrong 
about their facts. 


SENATOR GORE—Doing the work of 
a mandatory in any Mediterranean 
area is a good deal like doing dental 
work on the back teeth of the British 
lion. . 

FATHER DurFry—lIf the people go to 
church on Sunday morning and. make 
the proper contribution to the collec- 
tion, it is all right for them to go to 
the ball game in the afternoon. 
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Bolshevism means drenching the world in blood 


HE fatal mistake made by the Bolsheviki has 
been their distorted mental conception of the 
Russian peasantry, whom such radicals as Lenin 
and Trotzky have vainly been attempting to see 
thru the smokd goggles of Karl Marx. Believing that 
the adoption of socialistic programs would not confer 
any benefits upon them and taking no interest in the 
struggle between labor and capital, which is largely 
confind to the cities, the peasants thru their repre- 
sentatives have repudiated the political schemes of the 
Russian radicals, preferring the communistic form of 
government to which they are accustomd and, in spite 
of Czardom and Bolshevism, have enjoyd for centuries. 
When Karl Marx first attempted to label and describe 
the various classes of humanity, one ambiguous group 
resisted all of his well known powers of scientific analy- 
sis and classification. Having divided the race into the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat, he was puzzld to know 
in which grand division to place the one hundred and 
fifty million peasants of Russia. Upon investigation, 
Marx discoverd that most of the peasantry not only 
possess their own agricultural implements and cultivate 
their own land, but at the same time work the acreage 
of the wealthy landlords. Thousands of peasants labor 
part of the year on their own land and the remaining 
months of the year in the cities, thus rendering impos- 
sible all efforts properly to classify them, either as 
bourgeois or proletarian, so that the class war carried 
on by the Bolshevikj has made no appeal to the Rus- 
sian peasantry. 
On account of the fact that the average peasant lives 
a miserable life, continually on the edge of starvation, 
the Bolsheviki supposd that he would join. the .indus- 
trial workers in a war against capital. Instead, the 
peasantry organizd their own party, with a program 
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Time to Overthrow the Reigupf 
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wholly opposd to that which was advocated by the exist- 
ing political organizations of Russia. 

The Russian peasant is anything but a socialist, the 
form of life in which he has livd from time immemorial 
being in communities, or Mirs, from which have been 
evolvd the principle and practise of codperation. As 
codperation and communism are not openly opposd to 
capitalism, no better bridge could be found to unite the 
warring factions of capital and labor. 

All the members of each community or village belong 
to the Mir, which in many respects is codperative and 
paternalistic, distributing the land, electing its own 
chiefs, tax collectors and judges, caring for its poor and 
feeding those who are incapacitated for work. The Mir 
also takes upon itself the financial responsibility of all 
its members, builds roads, and develops various forms of 
codperative enterprizes. Often, it has its own mutual 
bank, and finances the business ventures of its mem- 
bers. If a member becomes bankrupt, the Mir takes up 
a collection to cover the deficit. If a member’s house or 
place of business burns down, the Mir assists those who 
are unable to restore their property. The Mir builds 
schools, contributes toward the salaries of teachers, 
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The Russian peasants lead a miserable life continually on the edge 
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encourages improvements in agriculture and establishes 
new rotations of crops, such as clover, flax and other 
plants. In fact, its possibilities for social, economic and 
political service are practically limitless. The Russian 
peasant realizes the significance of the famous fable of 
the broom, any straw of which may be broken sepa- 
rately but whith easily resists attempts to break all 
the straws together. He understands that the force of 
the Mir consists in the codperation of individuals. 

Only those political programs will have the support 
of the peasantry which insure their highest welfare, 
and at the same time do not interfere with the com- 
munal form of government to which they have been 
accustomd. Neither are they willing to give up the 
tracts of land which they possess in order to try out the 
doubtful experiments of radicals. 


CCORDINGLY, the Bolsheviki are in vain calling 
upon the Russian peasantry to join them in their 
fight against the bourgeoisie. The only part the peas- 
antry took in the Revolution was to seize the land desert- 
ed by its former owners. In the government of Russia 
the peasant now has no part. But he realizes that he is 
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In the peasantry lies the future hope of Russia 


the country’s greatest strength and that he may feed 
or starve at will the parasites of the cities, so he has 
adopted a policy of watchful waiting. He fully realizes 
that he is expected to feed ten times more parasites 
than before the Revolution; that he is robd of his 
crops and swindld by worthless money, and that the 
whole country is being devastated. If Bolshevism is 
dying out in Russia, it is because the peasantry are 
more than willing to let it die. 

The lesson to be learnd is that no party can long hold 
power in Russia which is not supported by the ma- 
jority of its population—its 150,000,000 peasants, who 
cultivate one-sixth of the land area of the world. The 
only government which can prove stable is one which is 
truly democratic, admitting all classes and parties, ex- 
prest thru a Pan-Russian Constituent Assembly, in 
which peasants would predominate overwhelmingly. 

The hope of Russia lies in the provisional govern- 
ment of Admiral Kolchak in Siberia. This is supported 
by the governments of Denikin, in southern Russia, and 
of Tschaikovsky in the north. But what is most impor- 
tant, it is supported by the peasantry. Siberia is the 
first section of Russia which is being restord from the 
desolation of war to life. Thousands of societies, with 
millions of peasant members, have started to rebuild 
the country. The spirit of the Russian commune has. 
been awakend, giving me absolute confidence of ulti- 
mate success. 

Whether or not the Allies recognize these construc- 
tive governments makes little difference. In a short 
time the Bolsheviki, discomfited and starvd by the lais- 
sez faire attitude of the peasantry, will be overthrown. 
Then the peasantry will do the same thing which they 
have done so many times—rebuild Russia anew and 
lead her again in paths of prosperity and peace, 
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: When You Drop in on Mr. Wilson 


ONFLICTING 
impressions _set- 
tle in on any one 


By Donald Wilhelm 


display. These men make 
decisions that doubtless 
affect vitally ten thou- 





who pauses in 
the office of the Presi- 
dent. But the deepest 
impression comes in the 
vast contrast between 
the utter simplicity of 
this office and its tre- 
mendous influence—the 
contrast between’ the 
static shape and size of 
it and its far-reaching 
strength and world-wide 
power. That contrast 
may indeed be calld the 
White House paradox. 
There are a thousand 
American offices that are 
furnisht much more 
sumptuously than this 
office. There are thou- 
sands of offices that re- 
ceive more mail; thou- 
sands that confront 
more daily decisions; 
and in Washington alone 
a thousand rooms with 








sand times more persons 
than do the decisions of 
any corporation. But 
they are handld as de- 
cisions—there is no pat- 
ent panacea for their 
easy issuance here. 

And farther still, to 
the White House itself 
and in a hundred other 
directions, the paradox 
holds—the contrast be- 
tween simplicity, on one 
hand, power on the oth- 
er hand. 


N the Home Office 

itself the windows 
strike you first. 

Then the desk, with 
its swivel chair, back 
toward that bay of win- 
dows. It is a flat-topt 
mahogany desk, scarrd, 
polisht, stript for work. 
It has no telephone, the 








furniture more costly © International Film 


*phones are just outside 


than that assembld in Mr. Tumulty personifies the White House paradox of tremendous the room. It has a 
this simple and dignified influence and self-effacing simplicity. His task of keeping the con- brace of electric lights 


room—a room round in 
shape, as if designd to 


tacts strong and clear between the President and people of the with white globes, the 
United States requires infinite tact and executive ability coupld 1 f hich ° tt] 
with a genius for keeping in the background. In this photograph giow from which setties 


give even approach in Mr. Tumulty is doing the honors of the White House for down on a trio of push- 
every direction, with Sergeant Alvin C. York, the Tennessee mountaineer hero who in buttons, one of which 


high French windows 0° ¢ day killd 22 Germans, 
looking out toward the 
Washington Monument 
looming above the trees and the White House “back- 
yard,” where, these days, sheep gambol with their lambs 
and sometimes with the White House guards. 

The vast reach of this simple Home Office of Democ- 
racy the President, of course, is aware of—yet he chooses 
for his own studious workroom an office simpler still. 
Without question, too, Mr. Tumulty, the secretary to 
the President, is aware that the pulse of this Home 
Office beats round the world. Therefore, one might ex- 
pect here the manner of important personages, with 
special livery for the attendants, and for the others 
some awesome and striking singularity of mien or 
aloofness such as became the ancient tragedians, for 
instance, who must never be seen eating or lying down 
or bartering or building fires or staring at beauty like 
the rest of us, lest they seem humanly unheroic. 


O there is more of the White House paradox in this 

—that the President and his secretary and their 
aides act quite like other men! What, indeed, is the 
difference, their manner seems to suggest, if perchance 
this fidget or that reformer, this “acidulated profes- 
sor,” to use Mr. Otto Kahn’s phrase, or that politician, 
be made infamous or immortal by dint of a letter or a 
smile from the President? Then, too, coming from 
Keokuk, Iowa, or from Jersey City perhaps, tho you 
expect problems to be handld here in some way or 
other quite different from the manner in which they 
are handid in “regular” American life, you find that 
these problems are treated merely as problems—not at 
_all in any mystic manner suggesting demonstration or 
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capturd 132 and destroyd 33 jg markt “Secretary.” 
machine-gun nests, thereby winning the Croix de Guerre and There : 


the Congressional Medal of Honor, America’s highest decoration 


are additional 

mahogany chairs, with 
thin, fine aristocratic lines and dark green leather; a 
fireplace and mantel and clock yonder, farthest from 
the windows. And to right of the desk is a book-case 
built to the curve of the wall, laden with legal volumes 
—for use on Cabinet days, no doubt, or whenever im- 
pulse bends away from legal principles. And to left 
of the desk are three doors, with a green-leather ma- 
hogany davenport between two of them. The first of 
these doors leads thru a short corridor to a group of 
rooms fronting the streets. The first of these rooms is 
that of the President’s secretary. 

It is not so simple or so dignified as the inner office. 
Its red rug and green tapestries suggest, somehow, hard 
and continuous usage. There is, in fact, an endless line 
of callers nearly always trooping in or out—now a 
newspaperman from the press room yonder; now a 
chauffeur, or some official or other, gnawing at the butt 
of a cigar; then a mother, to inquire about her soldier 
son; then two suffragists and an ex-senator—all wait- 
ing on chairs or on the large leather davenport in the 
corner, to see Mr. Tumulty. 

He wants callers to feel free to seek him out. Be- 
fore he came to Washington he was secretary to “Gov- 
ernor” Wilson, and, by the way, addresses him as “Gov- 
ernor” to this day. He knew very well that President 
Wilson would not see so many callers as most other Pres- 
idents have done. He knew he himself would have to fill 
the gap. Then, too, he knew that among the multifarious 
duties of a secretary to the President he must be “hail 
fellow well met”; and being a man of astute political 
judgment, he knew, also, as the [Continued on page 447 
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The Werker’s Foes Within 


Another Article on “ Wake Up Americans” 
By Edward Earle Purinton 


HE spread of Bolshevism would mean the de- 
struction of both the liberty of the nation and 
the prosperity of the individual. Every good 
American, for both patriotic and selfish reasons, 
should therefore stop fighting Capital or the Govern- 
ment, and commence fighting the perils of Bolshevism, 
whether in his employer, his fellow workman or himself. 
The deadly foes of the American workman are not 
the individuals who compose the employer class, but the 
Bolshevist elements in the man himself that he permits 
to lead him or develop in him anarchy, disease, greed, 
immorality, mobolatry, prejudice, laziness, indifference, 
ignorance, irreligion. 
The worker who stands for both liberty -and pros- 
perity fights these enemy forces till he conquers them 
and sends them on their way. 


I. THE SHREWD WORKER FIGHTS ANARCHY 


E knows what anarchy did for the people of Rus- 

sia. It burnd their homes and places of business. 
It causd millions to live in darkness because of lack of 
fuel. It spread frightful epidemics thru the land. It pro- 
ducd famine to such an extent that thousands of people 
died every day in the great centers of population like 
Odessa, Moscow and Petrograd. It so destroyd the value 
of paper money that even those who had money could 
not buy food. It forced people to eat the flesh of horses, 
dogs and cats. It made 


liberate attempt was made to incite a political revolu- 
tion and establish a Soviet form of government. It faild 
because the Department of Labor has been fighting that 
spirit for two years. The soil was not fertile for Soviet 
seed.” 

How about the soil of your mind—are you keeping it 
clear of the seeds of anarchy? Remember that the seeds 
are very small personal things—restlessness, careless- 
ness, thoughtlessness, rebelliousness, rashness, hard 
feelings and selfish acts. When you listen to a stump 
speaker talking wildly and give him the approval of your 
silence, or personally attack the Government or the lead- 
ers of industry, you are encouraging the deadly spirit 
of Bolshevism as plainly as tho Trotzky were patting 


‘you on the back and shoving bribe money into your 


pocket. 

The Government is trying its best to be fair to em- 
ployees. Note the public statement of Frank P. Walsh, 
of the National War Labor Board. “In practically every 
case that was brought to us, the employers told us that 
the granting of the living wage would ruin the indus- 
try. The only reply we had was that, in that case, the 
industry would have to go. If an industry honestly con- 
ducted cannot be made to pay a living wage, then it 
must be parasitic and an unnecessary burden upon the 
people.” 

A strike always harms the employee more than the 
employer. The capitalist 





milk cost $5 a pint, pork 
$30 a pound, butter $45 
a pound, tea $125 a 
pound, And Lenin, while 
forcing Russia into these 
horrible conditions, had 
the nerve to say that the 
American Government 
was entirely corrupt and 
he and his gang of reds 
were coming over here to 
take possession of our 
country and reform it! 
David R. Francis, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, and others who have 
been there and seen how 
anarchy has destroyd the 
country, beg us all to 
unite in unceasing oppo- 
sition to the spread of 
Bolshevism in the United 
States. 

How is_ Bolshevism 
spreading here? Chiefly 
thru labor strikes, radical 
meetings, pessimistic and 
violent views freely ex- 
prest, underground agita- 
tion to stir up a class 
war. Note the statement 
of Secretary Wilson on 








can afford to have his dol- 
lars idle better than the 
laborer can afford to have 
his days idle. You cannot 
tie up capital without ty- 
ing up labor worse. In the 
State of New York there 
were 328 strikes that in- 
volvd a quarter of a mil- 
lion persons in the months 
from October to June of 
1916—those months mark- 
ing the beginning of the 
period of industrial un- 
rest, so-calld, in Amer- 
ica. The people engagd in 
these strikes lost 9,581,- 
163 working days. Multi- 
ply that by the average 
daily wage, and you get 
some idea of the cost to 
employees of the habit of 
going on strike, for either 
good or bad reasons. Dur- 
ing a strike, employees 
lose more wages than em- 
ployers lose profits. One 
of the most famous indus- 
trial experts, John Leitch, 
declares that “during the 
past ten years we have 





this point: “The strikes 
at Seattle, Paterson and 
elsewhere were not eco- 
nomic disturbances. A de- 








Underwood & Underwood 


Mayor Ole Hanson, of Seattle, who broke the general strike 
there, the first Bolshevist revolution of its kind in this country. 
After office hours Mayor Hanson spends his time working in 
the shipyards, and is here shown tightening bolts in a keel 


wasted probably 60 per 
cent of our manufactur- 
ing capacity because of 
the total effect of the ill- 
will that did not develop 
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into actual Leal 


that suéceeded unsatisfactory set- . 
tlefnent*of strikes. 


e points out that “this stupendous 


waste lengthens hours unduly, prevents a just measure- 
ment of wages, and makes production costs and ‘conse- 
quently sale prices unreasonable.” You cannot go on 
strike without hitting your own purse. 


II, THE HEALTHY WORKER FIGHTS DISEASE 


HE average American worker in a trade, business or 
profession dies twenty years before he should. Fig- 
uring the average earning capacity of a normal man at 
$2000 a year, which is a low estimate, the worker thus 
deprives his family 
of a total income of 
$40,000 because of 
premature death. 
While he lives, he 
spends hundreds of 
dollars needlessly on 
medicines, prescrip- 
tions, treatments, 
consultations, that 
could have _ been 
avoided if he had 
known how to take 
care of his health. 
And every year he 
loses an average of 
about two weeks 
from his work—a 
loss that he has to 
pay unjustly, or that 
his employer has to 
pay more unjustly. 
The average man is 
about 25 per cent ef- 
ficient. He could be 
50 per cent efficient 
—could double his 
present earning pow- 
er, if he learnd to 
eat, dress, bathe, ex- 
ercize, work, sleep, 
rest and think, to the 
best advantage. 
There is no longer need or excuse for ignorance on 
health matters. You can learn at home, for little or 
nothing, how to lengthen and strengthen your life to a 
point of supreme vitality, productivity, happiness and 
usefulness. There are national organizations that spe- 
cialize in teaching you the modern science of personal 
hygiene. Whoever is unhappy is unhealthy. A man 
cannot be violent and virile both at the same time. The 
strong man does not complain, he commands. You should 
be ashamd to be discontented, for discontent always 
proves disability. ; 


© Press ab 


Ill, THE HONEST WORKER FIGHTS GREED 


HEN a husky fellow stops you on the street and 

begs you for money he never earnd, you feel pity 
and contempt for him. When a maskt highwayman holds 
you up in a dark alley and takes money by force that be- 
longs to you, it is time to call the police. When a work- 
man asks or expects from his employer more money 
than he earns, he is a beggar. When he joins with other 
workmen to demand more than he earns, he is a high- 
wayman. 

The human hog is out of date, He is supposd to have 
died during the war. The Japanese Premier, K. Hara, 
put the new spirit of internationalism in these words: 
“The narrow, provincial spirit of seeking one’s own ben- 
efit at the expense of others has been found out of date.” 


Thomas A. Edison, past seventy years of age, works all day and then up to mid- 
night. His advice to employers and employees is “Don’t hesitate; go ahead” 
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a ussia, hee empleo able thru anarchy to 
a out their emplo: d-take away all the profit, 


the business shortly died and the employees starvd. The 
right and inevitable reward of greed is famine. 

How much did you give to help win the war? A 
year’s pay—six months’ pay—even one month’s pay? 
About 1000 men of the millionaire and employer class 
volunteerd to serve the Government during the war for a 
dollar a year. The salaries of these men had rangd from 
$5000 to $1,000,000 a year. They donated fully $10,000,- 
000 worth of time, knowledge and labor to help free the 
world—and a lot of their employees were striking at 
the same time for 
unreasonably high 
wages! 

The Government 
has tried its best to 
give employees a 
square deal. One of 
the first things the 
Railroad Administra- 
tion did was to raise 
the wages of employ- 
ees—and lower the 
salaries of officials. 
The National War La- 
bor Board recognizd 
the right of employ- 
ees to organize and 
to bargain collectively 
in virtually every case 
of dispute, warnd em- 
ployers not to oppose 
unionism, granted to 
women equal pay for 
equal work, and made 
other decisions of na- 
tional benefit to em- 
ployees. The Depart- 
ment of Labor estab- 
lisht a new division 
to investigate and im- 
prove the attitude and 
policies of employers 
toward employees. 

If your wage is below par, your work is likely to be. 
Two-thirds of the men workers in the United States 
earn less than $15 a week—and women workers less 
than $8 a week. Yet the positions that pay $10,000 sal- 
aries go begging. The great majority of employees do 
not care to do their work well. The way to be sure of 
earning more money is to deserve it. 


IV. THE CLEAN WORKER FIGHTS IMMORALITY 


HE black plague is the worst destroyer of human ef- 

ficiency. More men go to pieces physically, mentally 
and financially because of sex irregularity than from 
any other source of disability or disease. It is conserva- 
tion, and not dissipation of the functions and forces of 
creation, that proves and improves the strength of a 
man. One reason why the American soldiers were in- 
vincible was the fact of their decency, morality, nobility 
of purpose and temperance of life. It takes a clean man 
to do a clean job. 

V. THE STRONG WORKER FIGHTS MOBOLATRY 


OU may never have seen this word, It means idola- 

try of the mob. A sheep follows a herd because it is 
a herd—he practises mobolatry. A lion stands alone be- 
cause he knows he has the power—he practises individ- 
uality. A herd—whether of sheep or men—bleats, crowds 
together, jostles back and forth, can’t move without a 
leader, and lives on stubble. [Continued on page 452 
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When You Drop in on Mr. Wilson 


(Continued from page 442) . 


lawyer son of an immigrant who opend 
a grocery and then a contracting busi- 
ness in Jersey City knows, the Presi- 
dent could ill afford to let visitors go 
home with a picture of his inaccessi- 
bility and of superfluous attendants 
filling the court of his assistants. Con- 
sequently, almost the first morning that 
the new secretary enterd the Home Of- 
fice corridors, he went straight to a 
stranger sitting rather disconsolate in 
the outer hall. “What can I do for 
you?” he askt. 


“T want to see the President’s sec- 
retary.” 

“Go right in.” 

Then, to the hall attendant, “Why 
didn’t you send him in?” 

“He had no appointment, sir.” 

“That doesn’t mattér now. Send them 
all in.” 


Later, when the imminent threat of 
war made every precautionary measure 
desirable, the President and his secre- 
tary agreed to trim the callers’ list a 
little. It was then that the last in- 
terviews granted the newspapermen by 
the President were cut off. Thus, in 
another way, since it made relatively 
little difference whether the President 
was in his inaccessible workroom or en 
route to Europe or in Paris, the news- 
papermen felt no abrupt rending shock 
when the President put to sea. Cabling, 
or using the wireless as he did, his sec- 
retary filld the gap successfully, just 
as, for months before, he had filld the 
gap between the pressroom and the 
President’s study. 

This study is extremely simple. It 
has a desk, and, on a handy stand, a 
typewriter—an old “invisible’—a book- 
ease and a telephone. That is substan- 
tially all, save the atmosphere of study 
and seclusion. There the President does 
most of his work. There, sometimes in 
shorthand—“good” shorthand, which 
some of the White House stenographers 
readily read—sometimes on the type- 
writer, he has written, accurately and 
precisely, most of his messages. And 
there he “writes notes to Tumulty.” 

Before the President went to Europe 
a messenger was kept traveling almost 
continuously between the President 
and the man who might be calld “the 
listening post”—Mr. Tumulty. That is, 
instead of frequent conferences break- 
ing up the even flow of office routine, 
taking unnecessary time and leaving 
no record, the President jots down a 
query, passes it thru to Tumulty, or 
Tumulty passes a dictated note thru 


to the President. These memos have, 


been written by the hundred. Mr. Tu- 
multy has, at his end of the line, three 
large volumes of them. They afford an 
excellent record. As surely as “writing 
maketh an exact man,” they afford, too, 
the means to make Mr. Tumulty the 
“truthfulest” man in Washington, for 
he knows what a vast responsibility is 
on him, one vastly greater than that 
upon any listening post in No Man’s 
Land, perhaps, and he makes a science 
of his queries and conclusions. Then, 
too, it may be seen at once, this plan 


also made it relatively easy for the 
President to elongate the distance be- 
tween his office-and Mr. Tumulty’s, 
some four thousand miles or so. 

It has come to be recognized as ax- 
iomatic that the head of any large 
organization should be requird to 
handle detail and callers as little as 
possible, so that he can have his 
time for bigger thinking. Such lei- 
sure and freedom, to illustrate, the as- 


sistants to Judge Gary and Mr. Schwab). i 


have managd to give them both. Then, 
too, there is another indication that the 
secretary, as the office force refer to 
him, is an efficient executive. That is, 
no letter is ever opend in the White 
House offices now that is not answerd 
or at least acknowledgd before the last 
of its forty workers quits his desk that 
night. Moreover, it is not “volume” 
alone that is the mark of successful 
achievement in such an office as the 
Home Office of Democracy. More essen- 
tial, even, is tact and accuracy. 

Tact, as a matter of fact, should 
be the middle name of any efficient sec- 
retary, and it should be the first, sec- 
ond and last name of the secretary to 
any President, for the simple reason 
that just as any word or act here af- 
fects almost the entire world, is multi- 
plied in its force a million-fold, so is 
any blunder exaggerated out of all pro- 
portion to its intrinsic appearance. One 
may remember, thus, what a turmoil 
was raisd—this, too, before the United 
States enterd upon its new maturity 
—when the secretary to Mr. Taft let 
the letter get by in which it was stated 
that the President would not recognize 
the Progressive party. Mr. Tumulty 
took heed when he took office, and fre- 
quently, since, to the men around him, 
has utterd an axiom that Solomon for- 
got but every one should remember, 
“Never write a letter that will not 
stand publicity.” 

He has other axioms, some of which 
ring more or less familiar because this 
man, who is, in a sense, stage manager 
and critic of the President is a lover 
of the theater and its literature. He 
knows what may be calld the science 
of public opinion, too. It is he, in fact, 
who reads the clips, every evening, 
culld from papers all over the world, 
by two of the White House experts, and 
having read, in the quiet of his home, 
it is he who passes on to the President 
what he thinks essential. Of course, 
too, he is the only man who has un- 
hinderd access to the President at any 
time. And of course there are many 
times when, to all intents and purposes, 
he is the President, in other words, the 
President’s personal representative. 
And after all, even if he does gain in 
public esteem because of the resplen- 
dent light that comes with his juxtapo- 
sition to the Great Democrat, still, in 
the very process, he is part of the White 
House paradox, part, in himself, of the 
vast contrast between the utter sim- 
plicity of the White House offices, and 
their extensive, worldwide power. 

Washangton, D. C. 
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No matter how heavy or 
light your hand—or what 
kind of work you do— 
you will find your pencil 
among the 17 perfectleads 
of Dixon’s Eldorado. 


Meh T7 LEADS 
or proference'='= 
The long wearing, de- 
lightfully smooth and 
rapid gliding leads will 
ease and quicken your 
work and make for gen- 
uine pencil economy. 


Get a trial dozen from 
your dealer, or write us 
for our grade chart, en- 
closing 15c if full length 
samples worth doublethe 
money are desired. Please 
mention your dealer’s 
name,and whether very 
soft, soft, medium, hard 
or very hard lead is de- 
sired. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Dept. 143.) Jersey City, N.J. LOE 
Canadian Distributors 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 


There is a Dixon-quality Pencil, Crayon, and 
Eraser for every purpose. 
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Can't Puncture 
Can't Biow Out 


Piers of live, elastic rubber 
built about one inch apart inside 
the casing and vulcanized or 


welded to it take the place of gn inner 
tube. Nothing can happen but wear. 


with them in 6 years. 
oney in becoming our exclusive 
dealer in your county. Tire 
unnecessary. Write today for terms. 
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*No Sharpening” 


PENCIL E: 849 


HIS convenient VENUS 

Holder (849) (holding 
the smooth, even, lasting 
VENUS lead, absolutely 
immune from grit, makes 
a wonderful pencil for writ- 
ing or retouching: always 


full length. A much 
appreciated gift. 


849. Holder, any degree, $.35 each 
842. Refill leads, any degree, $.60 
per box of six. 


No. 849 Holder, made 
in 16 degrees, 5B to 9H. 
For each degree of lead 
there is a correspond- 
ing holder—16 in all. 
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839. Pocket, HB degree, $.25 each 
857. Refill leads, for 839— HRB de- 
greeonly - $.50 per dozen 


No, 839 is a short pen- 
cil, handy for the vest 
pocketor shopping bag. 

ver needs sharpen- 
ing and is always 
ready. 


If your dealer hasn’t a come 
plete line write us direct. 


Makers also of the famous 
Venus Drawing Pencils 
17 degrees 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
248 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and Clapton, London, England 


B*« VEN US- tiawing*AMERICAN PENCIL CO 
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AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other elds, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we_ will 
finance, market and exploit the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUY W.S.S. 











“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 
Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 713 E. 40th St, CHICAGO 
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Should the Road be Above the Truck? 


By John R. Eustis 


NE would presume that high- 
y | 0 ways and motor transportation 

were close allies, and the former 
a large contributor to the success of 
the latter. But existing conditions have 
brought them into competition and it 
is getting to be a question of which is 
master, the road or the motor truck. 
More explicitly stated, it is a question 
whether motor trucks are to be limited 
in size, weight and speed, so as not to 
involve factors of wear and tear beyond 
the strength of existing types of high- 
ways, or whether the highways are to 
be built to carry the most economic 
units of highway transportation. 

The present deplorable condition of 
the highways along many of the main 
trunk routes in the Eastern States has 
brought this matter to an acute stage. 
The worn and torn up condition of 
these roads is the result of the com- 
bination, while we were at war, of 
heavy and steadily increasing motor 
truck travel and inadequate mainte- 
nance of roads because of the lack of 
labor and the high cost of road ma- 
terials. However, users of the highways, 
especially those who drive and ride in 
passenger automobiles, seem inclind to 
lay the blame entirely on the motor 
truck. This resentment is intensified by 
the tendency of the average driver of 
a motor truck to disregard the rights of 
other users of the highways, especially 
in the matter of turning out promptly 
to permit a passenger car approaching 
from behind to pass. The legislatures 
of New York and other states at their 
recent sessions attempted to relieve this 
situation by passing laws requiring mo- 
tor trucks using the highways to be 
equipt with mirrors, so located as to 
show the drivers the traffic approach- 
ing from the rear. The contention made 
was that the large bodies fitted to motor 
trucks usd for suburban delivery work 
and inter-city haulage prevented their 
drivers seeing behind their vehicles, 
while the noise of truck motors drownd 
out the sound of even the horns of ap- 
proaching passenger cars. 

Highway engineers and other state 
and county officials having to do with 
the construction and maintenance of 
roads are just as prone as the average 
motorist to blame motor truck travel 
for the destruction of highways. The 
result is a decided tendency to restrict 
in size, weight and speed motor trucks 
permitted to use the highways; this de- 
spite the fact that the highest effi- 
ciency in motor transportation is se- 
curd by the heavy weight, large capaci- 
ty motor truck. This tendency has al- 
ready resulted in the enactment of 
legislation in several states. To off- 
set too radical action in this direc- 
tion motor transportation interests 
prepard a short time ago a set of re- 
strictions for the guidance of legisla- 
tors, which would permit the use of the 
highways by trucks of load capacities 
up to six tons, and on many well built 
roads up to seven and a half tons. 


From the economic standpoint the 
development of highway transportation 
by motor truck lies in the direction of 
the use of larger capacity units and 
not in the limitation to the smaller 
sizd vehicles. This means that high- 
ways, if transportation efficiency is the 
goal, must be constructed and rebuilt 
to carry satisfactorily heavy motor 
trucks of large load capacity even ex- 
ceeding the largest now in use. It is 
not difficult to picture the economic 
handicap to railroad transportation, 
and with it the curtailment of the gen- 
eral business development of this coun- 
try, if the railroads had adherd to 
the forty pound rail, instead of ad- 
vancing steadily to the seventy, eighty 
and ninety pound rails, which make pos- 
sible the huge and powerful locomo- 
tives and heavy trains now generally 
in use. The situation is identical in the 
ease of the highways except that these 
are publicly ownd and intended for the 
free use of the public in general, while 
the railroad rights of way are pri- 
vately ownd and usd. 


ONSIDERING the respective efficien- 

cies of various sizes cf motor trucks 
we find that the weight of the vehicle, 
i. e., the non-paying load carried, per 
ton of load carrying capacity varies 
inversely as the capacity. That is, the 
average weight in tons of motor trucks 
per ton of capacity is two in the case 
of the vehicle capable of carrying a 
half ton load, and just half of this, or 
one ton, in the case of the average ve- 
hicle able to haul a seven and a half 
ton load. Considering other sizes the 
average one ton capacity motor truck 
empty weighs a ton and a half, the 
three ton capacity truck just under 
four tons, the six ton capacity truck 
six and three-fifths tons, while the 
weight of the average seven and a half 
tonner, empty, is just equal to its load 
capacity. The same ratio of increasing 
efficiency will hold for considerably lar- 
ger sizes. 

In the matter of the initial cost of 
motor trucks there is also a markt gain 
in economy with the larger capacities. 
The cost per ton capacity in the case 
of the average half ton truck is $2028, 
for the three ton capacity vehicle 
$1322, and for the seven and a half 
tonner, $740. These figures apply to 
regularly designd and built motor 
trucks, and do not include the convert- 


.ed passenger car types. There is in 


this case also no doubt that the ratio 
of increasd economy will hold for sizes 
up to at least ten and twelve ton ca- 
pacity vehicles. 

Having considerd the question of ef- 
ficiency from the standpoints of initial 
cost and non-paying load carried, there 
remains the most important item of op- 
erating cost. Here again we find in- 
creasing economy on the per ton load 
capacity basis, not in a few or even a 
group of items, but in practically every 
charge coming under the head of op- 
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For Example 


Take radiator construction as an 
example of GMC thoroughness. 
This vertical-tube, continuous 
fin core is the most efficient 
known. It does not depend on 
solder for assembly strength. It 
is firmly bolted together. Itrests 
on two brackets bolted to the 
chassis frame; no springs or 
dashpots are used. 










G 


TRUCKS 








1 GMC; 1 Driver, Displace 
16 Horses; 4 Drivers; 4 Wagons. 


One GMC and one driver are doing the 
work that 16 horses, 4 drivers and 4 
wagons used to do for the New Dells 
Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Starting at 7 o’clock in the morning, this 
GMC truck makes 20 to 30 trips a day, 
delivering green mill wood over town 
under all conditions of weather. 


It hauls 314 tons at a load and is always 
on the job, 


Estimate the cost of feeding, stabling, 
grooming and harnessing 16 horses, 
Figure the upkeep of four wagons. 


Then figure the wages of four drivers, 
and consider the employment problem 
involved. 


This is a typical example of GMC truck 
utility, Your business may be different, 
but among the GMC models, ranging 
from % ton to5 tons, is one admirably 
fitted for your work, 


Behind every GMC is the backing of the 
General Motors Truck Company and its 
policy of plain, honest quality. 


Let your next truck be a GMC. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


(518) 


TRUCKS 
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ORIGINALLY designed to contain overflow and out of date 
material from loose leaf ledgers, National Post Binders are 
now often used exclusively throughout an entire recording 
and accounting system. Compact, convenient, durable, 
they are also in general use for regular filing and storing 
of old records. National Post Binders are made in a range 
of styles that fits every purpose. —:: 2 2 2 2 


National Post Binders are the first choice of experienced 
buyers. Always ask for “WNationals’’ by name. 


Bound Books and Loose Leaf Devices 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


NEW YORK BERTHIERVILLE , P.Q.,CANADA LONDON 











LEARN THE 









AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 














Positions for young men and women 
trained in our Applied Business and Manage- 
ment, Accountancy, Normal and Secretarial 
Departments. Send for Catalog. 


Largest Institution of its kind in New England 


BurpeEt COLLEGE 


founded 1879 —18 Boy!iston St.. BOSTON 


Be able to have the largest paying business in your 
town. There is a big opportunity in this field for 
trained men. 





In six to eight weeks you will be ready for a position 
as Garageman, Automobile Expert or Licensed Chauf- 
feur and capable of earning from 


$90-$400 Per Month and More 


You learn here by putting on overalls and doing the 
actual work, under expert instructors. By this 
method you cannot fail. lf you have yearned for a 
future where you can make big money—here it is. 


Write TODAY for information, 
BUFFALO AUTO SCHOOL 
Dept. 120 Buffalo, N. Y¥. 





















RAMESES 


CIGARETTES 
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erating cost, from fuel to depreciation, 
and from driver’s wages to insurance. 
Taking data applicable to normal 
conditions it is found that the op- 
erating cost in cents per ton mile is 
26.45 for the two ton capacity truck, 
21.65 for the five ton capacity truck, 
and 19.00 for the seven and a half ton- 
ner. Comparing the two ton capacity 
truck with one of five tons we find that 
in increasing the load carried by 250 
per cent, the operating cost is decreasd 
18.2 per cent; while comparing the 
three tonner with the seven and a half, 
there is also a 250 per cent load ca- 
pacity increase, with a decrease in op- 
erating cost of 22.8 per cent. Unques- 
tionably this ratio will hold good for 
considerably larger sizes, so that max- 
imum efficiency in motor transporta- 
tion must be sought in vehicles with 
carrying capacities far beyond any- 
thing in use today. 








Why Our Aeroplanes 
Stayed Up 


The whole truth concerning our De 
Haviland Four army aeroplanes prob- 
ably never will be publisht. “When a 
government learns technical questions 
thru bitter experience, it sometimes is 
neither necessary nor advisable to re- 
late the whole grim adventure,” says 
E. T. Bronsdon in Popular Mechanics. 

“When an American plane took the 
air in France no one could prophesy, 
with better than an even chance for 
correctness, whether the machine would 
return driven by its propeller or have 
to volplane to safety. A sinister per- 
centage had the experience of mounting 
to the clouds, starting blithely after 
Fritz, and then having the wooden pro- 
peller suddenly fly to bits! 

“The crux of the difficulty lay in the 
fact that a propeller is large. It cannot 
be made of solid metal, because it would 
overweight the machine. Wood is by 
far the best material, but wood has a 
high percentage of moisture content, 
even when thoroly air-seasoned. 

“The experts of the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture succeeded in 
solving the problem. After a series of 
thoro experiments had convinced them 
that no paint or varnish then manu- 
facturd could hold the moisture con- 
tent of a propeller constant, they in- 
vented the aluminium-leaf method of 
waterproofing wood. At the close of the 
war, all our aeroplane propellers were 
being made in this way. 

“At the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin, aeroplane propel- 
lers made in this way were subjected to 
the most exhaustive tests. Chambers 
were set apart—one a ‘Sumatra room’ 
(where the air was kept at 100 per cent 
humidity), another called the ‘Painted 
Desert’ (where the air was almost de- 
void of moisture), and so on, covering 
all possible climatic conditions—and the 
blades made to show exactly what they 
could do. Now, after some of the blades 
have been in these chambers for sev- 
eral months, they still retain accurate 
pitch, and little moisture variation is 
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PRINCE ALBERT | 


the national joy smoke 


Gt, you'll have a streak of smokeluck that’ll put pep-in-your- 
smokemotor, all right, if you'll ring-in with a jimmy pipe or 
cigarette papers and nail some Prince Albert for packing! 

Just between ourselves, you never will wise-up to high-spot- 
smoke-joy until you can call a pipe or a home made cigarette by its 
first name, then, to hit the peak-of-pleasure you land square on that 
two-fisted-man-tobacco, Prince Albert ! 

Well, sir, you'll be so all-fired happy you'll want to get a photo- 
graph of yourself breezing up the pike with your smokethrottle wide 
open! Quality makes Prince Albert so different, so appealing. 
And, P. A. can’t bite or parch. Both are cut out by our exclusive 
patented process! 


Right now while summer’s young you get out your old jimmy 
pipe or the “papers” and land on some P. A. for what ails your 
particular smokeappetite ! 

tine, hemdosme soand pad half pupd tie hamidere—cnd thet steerer be crimp 


practical pound crystal glass humidor with spong top that NG BURNIN 
keeps the tobacco in such perfect condition. Ci “Pact tes 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. - 
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It Only Takes 
a Minute the 
3-in-One Way 


(g 
Stops Spring Squeaks 


Thousands of car owners, chauffeurs and garage 


men have adopted the quick, 


clean, eacy 3- a Oil way of stopping ciceniite spring squeaks. Why don’ t 
you try it? Repay up the car—no loosening of clips—no need of a spring 


spreader—no soi 


ing of hands—no frazzling of temper—no trouble whatever. 


Simply take this Handy Oil Can and squirt. 


3-in-One Oil 


along the edges of the leaves and on the 
ends of the sprin 

3-in-One has a penetrative power. 
It works its way in between the leaves— 
supplies the lubrication the spring has been 
asking for. Squeaking stops, rust is pre- 
vented, and much breakage of springs 
avoided. Oil your magneto with 3-in-One 
—then you'll always get a fat, hot spark 
at the right firing instant. Ford owners 
should try 3-in-One on the commutator— 
making cranking a lot easier. 


Sold at all good stores. East of the Rocky 
Mountain States, 15c, 25¢ and soc in 
bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Our Special Automobile Circular 

tells how 3-in-One brightens up car 
bodies, polishes the nickel parts, cleans 
the wind-shield, prevents rust on metal 
parts, preserves upholstery. Ask us to 
send you a copy—and a liberal sample 
of 3-in-One Oil—both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE Or. Co, 165UM. Broadway, New York ,,) 





jue CAST BRONZE TABLETS 


G HONOR ROLLS :: MEMORIALS © 


Book of Designs Free. Correspondence Invited 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., BRONZE FOUNDRY (Estabiishea 1875) 






550 WEST 27th STREET 











NEW YORK CITY 








}20 Y PN Send for booklet of recipes 
The Useful Marshmallow”’ 


Marsh Mallows 

















Royal Marshmallows are different—Deliciously tasty, sweet and fluffy. A 
confection of which you can eat all you wish without being too rich. Made 








of the finest, purest materials only, | 


in clean kitchens without con- 
tact withthe hands. Especially 
good for children. 


Their high food value recom- 
mends their use whenever a 
sweetmeat is desired 

If your dealer cannot supply you 


send 50 cents for a pound box, $2 
for 5 pounds prepaid. 


Rochester Candy Works 
Y. 


Rochester, 
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The Worker’s Foes Within 
(Continued from page 444) 


If you don’t like the stubble you are 
grazing on, you had better get out of 
the sheep class and learn to be a lion. 
Don’t expect the crowd you go with 
to get you anywhere. Study how to in- 
terest your employer in the extra fine 
work you are doing. He is the man to 
promote and reward you—why waste 
your time and attention following and 
idolizing the mob? 

A great man becomes great by step- 
ping away and climbing up from the 
crowd. You must find and use the pow- 
er in yourself. The zeal of your heart, 
the skill of your hand, the strength of 
your mind, the merit of your work, 
must be your silent claim for advance- 
ment. Believe in your fellows but do 
not confide in them. Keep your ambi- 
tion to yourself. Keep your troubles to 
yourself—troubles multiply when you 
put them in the mouths of other peo- 
ple. Aim not for the approval of your 
equals or inferiors but for the ap- 
proval of your superiors. 


VI. THE FAIR WORKER FIGHTS PREJUDICE 


vs common foe of employer and em- 
ployee is a constitutional feeling of 
class hatred. This must be overcome 
and harmony brought instead, before 
the people who have the money and the 
people who work for it can be asso- 
ciated properly and effectively. 

A great industry mobilizes and moves 
like a great army. Suppose all the pri- 
vates in the army hated, mistrusted, 
lied about and leagued against the cap- 
tains, how fast would the army go on 
to victory? 

You are in a business war. You have 
opponents and rivals, watching their 
chance to beat you. If you plot against, 
or even talk against, the captains of 
industry who lead you, at worst you 
are a traitor and at best you are a 
fool. Remember that most of the cap- 
tains of industry gaind their promo- 
tion strictly on merit. They were 
once privates like yourself. Carnegie, 
Schwab, Edison, Ford, Hill, Huyler, 
Bell, Curtis, Pulitzer, Eastman, Wil- 
lard, Woolworth, Vanderlip, Wana- 
maker, all rose from the ranks of 
poorly paid, hard working employees. 
They rose not by rebellion of heart, but 
by resolution of will and reconstruc- 
tion of methed. The way to advance is 
not to fight your employer, but to de- 
light him. 

Reform by force always fails. A man 
must like you before he will listen to 
you. Make -your employer like you 
more, if you want him to listen to you 
more. 

Vice-President Marshall has said: “I 
believe that every inequality that ex- 
ists in the social and economic condi- 
tions of the American people is trace- 
able to the demands of interested 
classes for class legislation.” Are you 
as eager to have the labor laws fair 





to your employer and to other employ- 
ees as you are to have them favorable 
to you? 

Ole Hanson, the powerful, pictur- 








esque Mayor of Seattle, has views on 
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this subject. Ole is the man. who broke 
the general strike in Seattle—the first 
Bolshevik revolution of its kind in 
America. He believes that any class is 
always unreasonable, as a class. Hear 
him: “I thought I had a mighty good 
labor record in the legislature—for 
passing the minimum wage act, the 
eight-hour day law, and for all sorts of 
progressive, pro-labor legislation. But 
labor fought me when I ran for Mayor. 
I told ’em that in six months they’d say 
I was the best Mayor they ever had. 
Sure enough, they came around and 
made me an honorary member of their 
biggest union—the boilermakers’ union 
—and gave me a membership card en- 
gravd on silver. Now they’re assailing 
me again, tho the end of the strike 
left Seattle the best union, closd-shop 
town in the United States.” 

Ole won his war and became nation- 
ally famous overnight. How? By defy- 
ing all parties, and sticking to the peo- 
ple. Hear him again: “I don’t want a 
machine. I’ve taken too many apart. I 
want the machine against me. A man 
who won’t leave his party for the good 
of his country should leave his country 
for the good of all parties.” 

Just a few years ago Henry Ford 
was a day laborer. Now he is a multi- 
millionaire and a world leader in his 
line. First as employee, then as employ- 
er, he provd the way to succeed. Now 
he is teaching others. We quote extracts 
from a recent article he wrote for his 
Dearborn Independent concerning the 
folly and wastefulness of class war: 

Men are divided not by the kind of work 
they do, but by the kind of men they are. 
Because one man is at the machine end of 
an industry and another man is at the man- 
agement end, that is no reason why human 
relations should be broken between them. 
That is no basis for class distinctions. If 
the manager thinks it is, he is wrong. If 
the machinist thinks it is, he is wrong, too. 
We were meant to get along one with an- 
other. People always think better, work 
better, see more clearly, when they are in 
harmony with the people whom they know. 
But their minds are clouded, their hands 
are heavy, when they carry within them the 


feeling that they are at odds with their 
kind. 


Better personal relations everywhere is 
the greatest need of the world just now. All 
that looks dark on the horizon of modern 
life is really the result of bad personal re- 
lations. Trace down your troubles, and see 
what an amazingly large influence is exert- 
ed on your life by what you think of other 
people, and by what you think other people 
think about you. Wrong personal relations 
are the greatest obstructions that a man 
can meet. Right personal relations mean 
that we know one another, feel good will 
toward each other. 

About a hundred of the richest and 
largest American factories, business 
houses and corporations have put into 
everyday practise the fundamental 
principles of right human relationships. 
The outcome has been little short of 
miraculous. Here is what happend in 
a big piano factory—and we could cite 
dozens of other cases—when a really 
democratic system of administration 
was fairly tried out. The workers 
themselves report that the new, just, 
friendly, codperative system has in- 
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Try This Interesting 
Experiment 


It is something everybody 
can do. 

It is something you must 
do, if you would ever be 
more than a drudge. 

It will bring you freedom 
from worry. 

It will make you happy, 
and independent. 

It is wonderful insurance. 
It puts you where you can 
grasp opportunity when it 
comes along. 

It gives. you a vacation 
when you need it. 

It means more adyantages 
for your children. 

It denotes character and 
stability. 

It puts you out of debt. 

It is the beginning of Suc- 
cess. 

Try it. 

It is—SAVING! 

It is now made easy by a 
new system, 

and interesting. 

Almost as fascinating as a 
game. 

It is the Budget System of 
Saving and Making Money. 
You have read about it in 
the magazines and news- 
papers. 

All authorities endorse it. 
It stops you from slipshod 
spending. 

It saves the money that 
now slips through your 
fingers— 

puts it where it will do you 
some good when you need 
it. 

Thousands of happy, suc- 
cessful families use it to- 
day. 

It is fast becoming univer- 
sal among worth-while peo- 
ple. 

A business principle ap- 
plied to the home— 

that’s what the Budget 
System is. 

It shows you in advance 
the minimum amount you 
can save. 

A Chicago family — beat 
their Budget by $65.00 last 
January. 

That’s getting ahead. 

You can do the same. 

You have always intended 
to save more. 

You have worried about 
the high cost of living. 
You have wondered where 
all your money went to. 
Take that last $50.00 you 
spent. 

What have you got to show 
for it? 

How much of it can you 
account for? 


Can’t you account for all 
of it? 


No? 

Then you are a reckless 
spender. 

Just such methods 
millions poor. 

They cause hand-to-mouth 
living— 

and destitute old age. 
The Budget System cor- 
rects this evil. 

But learn the Budget Sys- 
tem correctly at the start. 
It’s so simple. 


An accountant named Pal- 
mer devised a wonderful 
Budget Book— 


based on seven years ac- 
tual experience in the home. 
It tells you all about start- 
ing a Budget— 

and how to keep it up. 
Then there are pages to 
last you two years. 

By Palmer’s System it only 
takes you a few moments 
each day. 


A grammar school child 
can do it. 


keep 





USERS ARE ENTHUSIASTIC 


I am wild about this book, the 
one I should have had long ago. 
B., Watertown, Fla. 


I kept tab on house expense for 
6 years. When I told my folks 
it averaged $40.00 a week they 
laughed at me. We are 10 in the 
family. Taking the book home I 
told one of my daughters to put 
everything down from January Ist 
to date. When we closed the month 
of January it amounted to $174.79. 
It surprised them all. I am sure 
I can save what I paid for the 

k in a week; don’t need to 
wait two years, as it is an eye 
opener to the folks at home. Be 


sure and send me another book 
in December, 1920. 
R. K., Odebolt, Ia. 


I am very much pleased with 
same. Enclosed please find money 
order to pay two copies of this 
great book. Kindly send me an- 
other copy by parcel post, as I 
desire to turn same over to a 
close friend. 

D. O. R, Frankfort, Ky. 
Will vou please accept this check 
and forward one copv of this 
book? I have seen a copy of this 
book and it is just the article 
I’ve been looking for for the 
past year or so. 

W. L. F., Alexandria, La. 


I gave the book to a friend of 
mine for a wedding present and 
if I am not mistaken will prove 
the most valuable present I could 
have given him. Kind'y send me 
another of these books for my 
own use. 

W. G. V., Kansas City, Mo. 


Attached herewith you will find 
check in payment of your account 
against me, and for the balance 
request that you mail your House- 
hold Money Saver to the follow- 
ing four parties. 

A. E, K., Cleveland, 0. 











It is all in one handy vol- 
ume— 


well bound, 
convenient, 
handsome. 


You'll be proud to show it 
to your friends. 

But prouder still to enjoy 
the advantages it brings to 
you and those dear to you. 
You won’t be without this 
wealth-creating book if you 
see it. 

We want to send it to you 
at our expense. 


You don’t even need to send 
postage. 

Merely mail the coupon. 
We send the book— 

all charges prepaid. 

You keep it five days. 


Quickly you will see that it 
will pay for itself several 
hundred times. 

You will see why users are 
so enthusiastie about it. 


You will want to keep it. 


No matter whether your in- 
come is steady or variable. 


No matter what season of 
the year. 


You will never be without 
Palmer’s Household Money 
Maker if you see it. 


That’s why we make such 
a liberal offer. 

Keep it five days. 

Then send us the purchase 
price— 

only three dollars. 

Think what a trifling sum 
this is. 

It is less than half a cent 
a day, as the book lasts 
two years. 

Read the letters in this ad. 
They are pouring into our 
office every day. 

You, yourself, are likely to 
write us a letter that will 
appear on this very page. 


But the first step is to send 
the coupon. 


DO IT TODAY! 
The quicker you get Pal- 


mer’s book the quicker it 
begins to save you money. 


ACT Now! 
KRIEBEL & CO., 644 


Home Insurance Bldg., 
Chicago. 





KRIEBEL & CO., 644 Home Insurance Bidg., Chicago 


You 


within five days. 
five days. 


convenience of 


may send me Mr. Palmer’s book, prepaid. 
it. If I don’t like it, I won’t keep it. 
If I don’t keep it I will mail it ba 


If I like it I will keep 
If I keep it I.will send you $3 
eck to you within 
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“We are advertised 
by our loving friends” 





For your Baby, use the 


Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 




























No Money 


Do not miss this offer to see this splendid Orient Pearl 
Necklace. Send only the coupon—no money—and we will ship it on 
approval. This offer made because youcan’t get a fair idea of the beauty 
of these pearls by any description. wes want you to actually examine 
them, try them on and see how closely their rich lustre and superb color 
resemble the beautiful effects you find in aie genuine deep sea oo. You 
will a ey at the similarity. And yet while thedeep sea pearls cost up to 
thousands of dollars, you can have this splendid Orient Pearl Necklace at a 
merely nominal price. Read our liberal offer below. te 
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Orient Pearls See € 
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If you don’t order the neck- 
lace send for our 200 Le 
designs in Jewelry exclusive 
ewelry, leath : 
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t 1 
with Genuine Cut 
ond in white 
satin and vel pl 
ease. On arrival I will 
$8.85, but if not 
return it and you will re’ 
my money. 
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creasd factory output and workmen’s 
income at the same time, produced bet- 
ter instruments yet reduced working 
hours, put every man to the hight of 
his quality and quantity capacity, made 
inventors out of ordinary workmen, ab- 
solutely stopt class war and personal 
misunderstanding, raisd the whole fac- 
tory plant to the high-production level 
of comradeship, fellowship, faith, cour- 
age, ambition, optimism, enthusiasm. 

A book describing methods of har- 
monizing, humanizing and. energizing 
the workers and managers of a busi- 
ness will be namd on request of any 
owner, employer or department head. 


VII. THE ENERGETIC WORKER FIGHTS 
LAZINESS 


ORK, work, and then more work, 
is the universal recipe for success. 
You have a right to ask an eight-hour 
day, but you have no right to take it 
when you get it. You are cheating your- 
self when you do. There is no industrial, 
financial or intellectual success waiting 
for a man who never forced himself to 
work more than eight hours a day. 
Most big men during a long period of 
their career have workd from ten to 
fourteen hours a day. Viewing their 
contest with Fate and the world as a 
glorious game, they grew so interested 
they couldn’t stop liking it, playing it, 
planning for it. The only thing that 
makes a real man stop work is warn- 
ing of a breakdown. If by reason of 
over-exertion your heart, brain, eyes, 
nerves or digestive organs refuse to 
function properly, you should call a 
halt, but seldom otherwise. 

The closing hours of your job are the 
opening hours of your opportunity. Get 
the habit of spending at least an hour 
a day on the average of your spare time 
in outside work, or home study, or per- 
sonal training for leadership. You 
never saw a real leader start to lop 
around the minute the whistle blows 
for quitting time. The man afraid to 
do more or better than he is paid for 
does not know or will not do the work 
he is made for. When a man has found 
his life work, you can’t make him stop 
it by a five o’clock whistle any more 
than you could make a flower stop 
blooming, or a bird stop singing, a 
river stop flowing, or the sun stop 
shining. 

Thomas A. Edison till past ‘seventy 
years of age continud a lifelong habit 
of working all day and then up to mid- 
night. He has recently emphasizd anew 
the folly of inactivity. He says: ‘“‘The 
buying public is hungry for goods of 
all kinds and the purchasing power of 
the people is enormous. The only dan- 
ger is the business man who thinks he 
is long-headed and hangs back when he 
ought to go ahead. The man who lets 
his business run down at the heel wait- 
ing for prices to reach their lowest 
level is likely to lose a great deal more 
than he gains, and the percentage is 
heavily against him.” 

The colossal achievements of Mr. Ed- 
ison but illustrate his counsel to em- 
ployers and employees alike: “Don’t 
hesitate; go ahead.” 





We are the richest and most power- 
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ful country on the globe. Millions of 
starving, homeless people in Europe are 
waiting to be fed, housd, clothed, equipt 
and supplied with the necessities and 
comforts of life. The job is mostly ours 
to put thru. Every stroke of honest 
work we do now, clean up to our limit, 
proves that President Wilson told the 
truth when he said: “The industrial 
forces of this country are the saviors 
of free men everywhere.” 


VIII. THE LOYAL WORKER FIGHTS 
INDIFFERENCE 


A®™= you more anxious to please your 
customer than you are to gratify 
yourself? The customer employs your 
employer, and if you don’t take a hearty, 
stedfast interest in pleasing your cus- 
tomer, you are likely in the end to lose 
your job. Edward A. Filene, Boston 
merchant, recently said: “No adjust- 
ment between the employer and em- 
ployee can be considerd worth while, or 


of eventual benefit to either, unless it- 


offers results in lessening the cost of 
service to the consumer.” Don’t request 
or want higher wages if they would 
mean higher prices to your customers. 
Why? Because your competitors would 
undersell you, business would fall off, 
and your wages would finally drop 
lower than ever. Plan how to give bet- 
ter merchandise or service to your cus- 
tomer—then trade will improve so that 
your employer can afford to pay high- 
er wages. 

Here is the great weakness of the 
entire labor movement: Workmen as 2@ 
whole do not think, feel, plan, purpose, 
or care for the success of the business 
as a whole. They are paid to think as 
well as work, but they will not think. 

The great curse and handicap of 
many American workers is that they 
are interested only in their pay, and in- 
different to the principles, purposes 
and policies of the business from which 
they draw their pay. The platforms re- 
cently adopted by the trade unions of 
Chicago and New York illustrate this 
point. They stand for a tax on all prop- 
erty whether land, inheritance or in- 
come of the wealthier classes, but they 
fix no penalty for prosperity of em- 
ployees and they assume no responsi- 
bility by employees in the direction or 
promotion of the business. 

If you were a machinist and your 
employer, who didn’t know one machine 
or tool from another, came to you and 
demanded that he be allowd to run your 
job, wouldn’t you think him a first-class 
idiot? That is precisely what the Bol- 
shevist wants to do with the job of the 
employers of the world. The employers 
are experts in finance, organization, 
management, publicity, economy, sales- 
manship, and other sciences; how could 
the average workman, totally ignorant 
of these things, be a supervisor. of 
these departments? A sane man would 
call the attempt sheer lunacy. 

A British captain of industry says 
that the way to handle a large force of 
men is to win their codperation by ap- 
peal to their intelligence and their in- 
terest. We quote his words. “I expect 
all my fellow employees, whatever may 
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The Science of 
Being Right 


Business judgments involving 
millions must be founded on facts. 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York gathers the facts of 
business from original sources which 
are not alwaysopen to smaller banks 


or to individuals. 


Exact information on subjects 
related to intelligent, conservative 
and courageous business policy is 
at the disposal of our friends. 





IN NEW YORK 


= — 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE | 
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HOTEL 
RIO GRANDE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 








Situated one door from 
the famous Boardwalk 
in New York Ave. In 
the center of the amuse- 
ment section. House of 
fireproof construction. 
Running water in all the 
rooms. Rooms $2.00 
per day, upwards, 
Suites with bath. 


M. M. McCALL, Owner 




















$388 5 PRESTO-UP 


Bolt-Together House 







The Wonder Buildings of the Age 


GUARANTEED 


Purchased after most rigid inspection by some 
of the largest Steel, Coal and Industrial Cor- 
Porations in the United States. You are not 
experimenting. “‘PRESTO-UP” Bolt-Together 
Houses are patented, manufactured exclusively 
by us and sold at money saving prices. 

ven different types of walls to choose from. 
Wind and weather proof. Invisible joints in- 
side and out. Extremely simple to bolt to- 
gether. Wonderful strength. Better construc- 
tion than regularly constructed houses. Ex- 
ceptionally good lumber. Cement coated nails. 
Fifteen Year Guaranteed Slate Coated Roofing. 
Well painted, and best of all, neat inappearance 
and so simple to bolt together that it is a 
pleasure to do the work. 


Send CATALOG FX-171 TODAY 
Houses—Garages—Barns—Out Builde 
ings, etc. y= Harris Fresh Air 
Canvas Houses 








HARRIS BROTHERS CO., Chicago 
~ smememenpirie 
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DURAND 
STEEL RACKS 





Build Now! 


HAT factory is not earn- 
ing you dividends while it 
exists only on blue prints. 


That school or gymnasium is 
needed for childr ren who are 
growing up NOW! 

That club, not yet built, might 


be giving pleasure and gaining 
members. 


Buy now and build now. 


Don’t wait for prosperity! 
Start it. 


Write for Catalogue of steel lockers or 
of steel racks, bins and counters, etc. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 








Rates 


Special sample offer 

of shirt, tie and 
socks sent on receipt 
of $2.00 sc you can 
try Duratex goods 
by mail at whole- 
sale rates, 


Six Months’ Wear 
Guaranteed 
Shirt of finest white percale shirt- 
ing fabric with neat s:ripes. Cut 
in the popular coat style, cuffs at- 
tached, hand laundered and very | 
fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to 
17. Handsome silk tie and pair of 

fine mercerized full fashioned 

socks, sizes 9% to 1144. Choose 
your colors. Money back if not (ae 
pleased. Highest Bank Refer- 
ences. Save time, order now and 


WRITE ‘cz DURATEX 
Catalog 

as good as 4 store and get ble osiery 

underwear, neckwear, soft and ai | A — sport shirts, 

Guaranteed for six months’ wear or new garmentsfree. You owe 

your pocketbook to send for it and save money on all you buy. 

Wearer Agents Wanted 

Make money in spare time taking orders for these famous goods. 

GOODELL & CO., 411 DURATEX BLDC., NEW YORK 
Largest mail order wholesale haberdashery in the world. 






Secure Wholesale _,, ae 
_ for 
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be their work, to help. I know that 
they can help improve our organization 
and our product. I want to see them 
grow in management skill and point of 
view. Our men see things which we 
cannot see. No man can be a judge in 
his own cause. If we tolerate this, we 
have the formula that might is right, 
something that-we have just defeated. 
We want an Anglo-Saxon, not a Prus- 
sian, ideal of industry and its manage- 
ment. That ideal is of service to every 
man engagd in it.” The employees of 
this great industrial leader, following 
the principles he has laid down, are 
contented, progressive and prosperous. 

The labor class of Germany and Rus- 
sia tried rebellion. The outcome was 
destruction of the factories and homes 
of the workers themselves. The labor 
class of England tried codperation. The 
outcome was an improvement of living 
and working conditions all along the 
line. 

Coéperation may be defind as a blend 
of science and sympathy. Codperation 
will cure almost any public or private 
ill of a social or financial nature. The 
coédperative movement in Europe is 
growing ten times faster than the pop- 
ulation. The people over there have or- 
ganizd codperative societies to put un- 
der control of the workers themselves 
the business of* manufacturing, whole- 
saling and retailing the necessities and 
comforts of life. When the grocers of 
England raisd the price of sugar to 
twelve cents a pound, the codperative 
societies held the price for their mem- 
bers down to five cents a pound. All 
common war-time prices were kept rea- 
sonable in European countries where 
the codperative movement was well or- 
ganizd. In such countries flour made 
in America was sold for less than right 
here where it was made. 

When the workers of America sub- 
stitute construction for destruction as 
a remedy for industrial evils, they are 
likely to find that the employers of the 
nation, the officials of the Government, 
and the people as a whole, are with 
them to the last man. Every worker 
must be a philanthropist in a small way, 
just as most of the big employers are 
philanthropists in a large way, before 
the problems of either class can be 
solvd. You cannot lift yourself as high 
as you want to go until you love your 
neighbors and try to lift them, too. 


TX. THE AMBITIOUS WORKER FIGHTS 
IGNORANCE 


E basis of promotion is education. 

It is almost invariable that the man 
promoted first in a business organiza- 
tion is the man who devoted spare time 
to learning more than he was pai¢ or 
expected to know. The basis of codpera- 
tion is also education. Recognizing this 
fact, the leaders of the British labor 
movement years ago founded workmen’s 
colleges, the result being that labor 
leaders in England are said to be more 
highly educated than the average em- 
ployer of the United States. Meeting 
their employers as gentlemen on equal 
terms of culture and sympathy, repre- 
sentatives of labor in England arrive 
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Is Your Life’s Blood 
Trickling Away 


When you see red blood escaping you know 
your vitality is escap- 
ing with it, and you 
romptly stop the 
low. 
Millions of people live 
on, indifferent to the 
loss of vital power even 
f/more serious than the loss 
~ of blood — the LOSS of 
NERVE FORCE, 


If you are tired; depressed ; 
nervous ; irritable ; 3; sensitive ; 
cannot sleep or digest your 
we it means that your 
nerve force is depleted 
through overwork and 
nerve strain. Stop the 
\ leak at once and build 
.\ up your nerve force, 
‘, for your health, brain 
power, strength and 
endurance directly 
depend there- 
‘i on. 


Wentertel 
Book &. 
































What Readers Say 


I have gained 12 since 
reading your book, I feel s0 en- 
erg 
ind: “= than two courses in 

My acai Paul Von Boeckmann, the 


nerve specialist, has writ- 
ten a remarkable book 
which teaches you how to 
wonderfully. I am siceping s well, save your nerve force and 

in the morning I feel 80 care for your nervous sys- 
“The advice given in your book on | tem. It explains how to 


revaxation and calming of nerves has soothe, nourish and calm 
cleared my bral . Before I was half 


“Your book has helped my nerves 








ding oss thotine.” the nerves. 
sms ryt tt | Prlesot Book OES 
bad three years ago. I now si Yees 
suatiisea se pashg raps | | Bound handsomely in Cloth 500 
(Coin or Stamps) 





PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
Studio 232 110 West 40th St., New York City 





For 40 we have been paying our customers 
the hi returns Consistent with conservative 
meth First mortgage loans of §200 and up 


{) which we can recommen af.er the m most thorough 


P.ease ask for Loan 0. 
Certificates of $25 and up alse for prea 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: Sie..2°*tnateriat "tor 


special mm papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 
scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU. 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Omaha 


FREE Book, maps, views, statistical 

analysis of buying power, and 
other valuable information about Omaha, 
the ideal location for progressive business 
and professional men. 


34th @ Pesuisthe— 
oR Vol unt aitsiness 

















How We Improved Our 
Memory In One Evening 


The Amazing 
Experience of 
VICTOR JONES AND HIS WIFE 
This Booklet Is Free Send For It 
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quickiy at a statement of terms and 
solution of difficulties. When a deaf and 
‘dumb man talks to you, he cannot 
make himself understood. You must 
know his language before you can reach 
an understanding with him. The cap- 
italists move in a different world and 
speak a different language of culture 
from the majority of their employees. 
What separates the classes and the 
masses is not lack of coin but lack of 
culture on one side or the other. The 
Federal Mediation Commission puts the 
raatter this way: “American industry 
lacks a healthy basis of relationship 
between management and men. There is 
a widespread lack of knowledge on the 
part of capital as to labor’s feelings 
and on the part of labor as to problems 
of management.” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in a recent 
article in The Forum, explaind how 
ignorance leads to misunderstanding. 
The remarkable success of the Colorado 
Plan of Employment Management 
evolvd by Mr. Rockefeller has given 
him high standing as a labor leader 
as well as one of the largest capitalists 
of the world. He says in part: 

A gulf has grown up between capital and 
labor, which is ever widening. Industry has 
become highly specializd. The workman of 
today devotes his energies as a rule to the 
countless repetition of a single act or proc- 
ess, which is only one of a hundred opera- 
tions necessary to transform the raw ma- 
terial into a finisht product. Very natural- 
ly the worker loses sight of the significance 
of the part he plays in industry, and feels 
himself but one of the many cogs in a 
wheel. It is necessary that he should have 
contact with those who are likewise related 
to the industry, so that he may still realize 
that he is a part and is a necessary, tho 
inconspicuous, part of a great enterprize. 
Thus only can common purposes be kept 
alive and individual interests safeguarded. 

Do you know what and how many of 
the various things you want accom- 
plisht for the workers of America have 
been or are being accomplisht for the 
workers of Europe by the codperative 
societies already mentiond? Do you 
know how their methods could be 
adopted or adapted here? Do you know 
how you could start such a movement? 
Answers to questions like these could 
probably be offerd by the head of the 
public library nearest you. 

Do you know the wonderful things 
accomplisht for and by the workers in 
the big shops, factories, railroads, mills 
and offices, by the new American sys- 
tem of industrial education? 

Do you know if you are an expert in 
your line—or qualifying to be one? 
The answer to this question if put by 
your employer may probably be had 
from the Personnel Department of the 
United States Army at Washingon, or 
from the Bureau of Salesmanship and 
Research of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology at Pittsburgh. The voca- 
tional test plan organizd by Colonel 
Walter Dill Scott of the Carnegie In- 
stitute did great things for men of the 
army. At the beginning of the war the 
scarcity of experts was the great prob- 
lem. In a single group of 250,000 sol- 
diers who profest trade ability and 
who were “trade tested,” only 6 per 
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Called “‘The Gem 
of the World”’ 


O traveler to Japan should miss a trip 

through the Inland Sea. Rich as Japan 
is in scenic beauty, the natural grandeur of 
this fairy waterway excels all else. 240 miles 
from East to West and from 8 to 30 miles 
from North to South its four channels com- 
municate with the outer sea. 


The shores of granite rock are splashed with 
gaily colored flowers. The islands which dot 
the basin contain many beautiful parks, all 


OFFICERS the highest examples of the Japanese land- 
GERHARD M. DAHL scape._gardener’s art... The - waters. of the 
aa * President .-.Anland Sea, usually smooth as.a mirror, con- 
LINDSAY RUSSELL tain more than one hundred varieties of fish. 


Chairman, Board of Di-ectors 

AUGUST BELMONT 
Vice-President 

EUGENE C. WORDEN 


An ever-changing panorama of scenic beauty 
delights the traveler. The Sacred Island of 


Socsetacy Miyajima with its great Torii Gate rising 

DOUGLAS L. DUNBAR from the water to a height of forty-five feet, j 
Asst. to President is the main point of interest with numerous 
OSCAR E. RILEY side trips about the islands for those who 
Manager wish a more extended tour than that offered 


BANKERS TRUST CoO. 


by the main line steamships. Numerous fer- 
Treasurer 


ries and launches provide transportation and 
DIRECTORS overnight accommodations may be had in the 


native inns. 
U. N. Bethell 
Henry Clews 


I. Hamaoka You can secure accurate information and 
| ewe Yn advice on Japan through the Japan Society, 
Don C. Seitz an organization of 1400 Americans, which 
a aene = wee places at your “disposal its Trade, Travel, 
p ovement py Service, News and Publication Departments 
Gerard Swope and its Trade Bulletin. 


Darwin P. Kingsley 
Jacob H. Schiff 
Berbers, Ss. pousten 
. W. Burchar 
Thomas W. Lamont How may we serve you? 
Guy E. Tripp 
Geo. J. Baldwin 
James R. Morse 


Willies North Duane Japan Society 
R. Ichinomiya (Organized 1907) 


Dr, Jokichi Takamine 
Emerson McMillin 


ty ty yg 165 Broadway New York 























METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 





Z offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
NURSES’ RESIDENCE ~~ “| Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
% wo Re a month in addition to maintenance and 

uniforms. 


Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high school or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month. 

Blackwell's Island is an historic spot. It is removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. The palatial nurses’ home, 
with its extensive and attractive grounds is an ideal 
place to live in. 





As a war measure, the course was reduced from three years to two years and six months. The cessation 
of hostilities will not end the need for nurses abroad; they will be needed, in large numbers for recon- 
struction work, and for the establishment of schools of nursing in the different countries of Europe for a 
long time tocome. We plan, therefore, to continue the course of two years and six months 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 
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Hudson River by Daylight 


Now is the time to enjoy the Hudson and its early 


summer glory. The Day Line offers a most enjoyable 
route to all northern summer resorts. 


THROUGH SERVICE, NEW YORK and ALBANY 


Big fast steamers. 


Music. Restaurant. 


Ideal one-day 


outings to Bear Mountain, West Point, Newburgh and 


Poughkeepsie. 


All through rail tickets between New 
York and Albany accepted. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier 





New York 





GRANLIDEN HOTEL, 


Accommodates 300 guests. Write for circular, 








The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. No Hay Fever; Altitude, 1,200 ft. 
good motoring, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing; fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good 
if not the best in New England. Dancing, afternoon and evening. Furnished cottages to rent. 


and Madison Ave., New York City, or Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
At the gateway of the White Mountains 


Fine golf course, 


Addcess W. W. Brown, Ritz-Carlton, 46th St. 








GLENBURNIE INN ee senate Sestion 
ON LAKE GEORGE hi"« xcellent 


cuisine and service. 


WALTON & MESSNER, Glenburnie, New York 





Hotel Puritan | 


390 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


The Distinctive Boston House 


Called by globe trotters one of the 

world’ s most homelike and attraet- 

ive hotels. Reasonable rates. 

Near Massachusetts Ave. Subway Station, 9 

minutcs from South, 11 from North Stations, 

Send for booklet with guide to historic Boston. 
H. P, COSTELLO, Manager 











BRETTON WOODS 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 





GOLF MOTORING BOSSERACK 
in the ver through the RIDING 
shadow o Alps of over Mountain 

Mount ew Trails and 
Washington England |! Woodland Paths 





THE MOUNT PLEASANT 


Opens June 19. Closes Oct. 1. 
Cc. J. DUNPHY, Manager. 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON 


Opens July 7. Closes Middle of October. 
. J. ROOT, Manager. 
NEW YORK BOOKING OFFICE: 
243 Fifth Avenue. 














CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
If you are going away for the summer, = 
will want The Independent to follow you. 
us know your new address, if possible, three 
weeks ahead. Be sure to give your old address also. 


THE INDEPENDENT _ 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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cent were found to be experts. This 
proportion would doubtless hold in the 
ease of civilians who imagine them- 
selves experts. The official testing and 
classifying of 3,655,000 soldiers on vo- 
cational grounds was the biggest 
achievement of the kind ever attempt- 
ed by any nation. Colonel Scott says 
“if a call for 1000 shoemakers had been 
issud the men could have been supplied 
in a very few hours’ time.” Every in- 
dustry should be thus classified on a 
basis of expert knowledge. 


X. THE RELIABLE WORKER FIGHTS 
IRRELIGION 


AITH is the one force to steady a 

man thru all difficulties and sustain 
him thru all discouragements. The hight 
of your future is proportional to the 
breadth of your vision and the depth of 
your belief. Doubters do nothing. 

A religious census of the most pros- 
perous and famous business men of the 
United States shows that about 80 per 
cent of them are identified with some 
form of religious work. If you are not, 
your chance of succeeding is only a 
quarter as good as that of the man 
who is. A moral outlook and spiritual 
insight clears your brain of business 
cares, nerves your will for business 
projects, aids your judgment in busi- 
ness deals and crises. 

The first aim of the Bolshevist se- 
ducer and sly talker is to make you 
doubt God, your neighbor and yourself. 
The Bolshevist has no God. 

Do you know what the churches of 
the country are doing to promote the 
interests of the workers and improve 
conditions for them? Have you read the 
social welfare program adopted by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America? If not, ask one of 
your local pastors how to obtain a copy. 
The most progressive church leaders 
are advancing the cause of labor in 
various ways that a keen, ambitious 
worker should know about, merely for 
his own good. 

You do not have to be orthodox to 
be religious. You may have just a 
broad, humanitarian ideal of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

Your feelings must be right if your 
knowledge, power and skill are to be 
effective. And all true feeling is relig- 
ious feeling. And the sum of the whole 
matter? Just this. We must quickly 
drive out Bolshevism and make its re- 
turn impossible. The Bolshevist hates 
a good worker and a strong man. He 
rejoices in a poor worker and a weak 
man. The sure way, then, to drive out 
Bolshevism is for every American to 
make himself a better worker and a 
stronger man. 

#The foes of national democracy are 
also the foes of personal efficiency. We 
have namd the ten worst ones—anarchy, 
disease, greed, immorality, mobolatry, 
prejudice, laziness, indifference, ignor- 
ance, irreligion. How are you fighting 
these foes? Which do you consider the 
most dangerous to you? Find which one 
is, mass your mental forces against that 
one first. And don’t stop the fight short 
of unconditional surrender! 
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In what to Invest 


At no time has the market 
offered greater safety and 
high yield—in certain secu- 
rities. Babson’s Reports give 
you the facts on which in- 
vestment values are based. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending on ru- 
mors or luck. Recognize that all action is 
followed by equal reaction. Work with a 


definite policy based on fundamental statis- 
tics. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write Dept. I-39 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Compiling Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 























DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1919, at the office 
of the Treasurer of the Company in New 
York, will be paid by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 on Street. 
. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


aa TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Tuesday, July 15, 1919, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, June 20, 1919. 

C. G. MILNE, Treasurer. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION, 
43 Exchange Place, New York, 


RS 
THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD & 
LIGHTING CORPORATION. 

The Board of Directors of THE MANILA 
BLECTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING COR- 
PORATION has declared a quarterly dividend of 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on 
the Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable 
Tuesday, July 1, 1919, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Wednesday, June 18, 


1919. 
T. W. MOFFAT, Treasurer. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY. 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, June 4, 1919. 

The Directors have declared @ dividend of one 
dollar ($1) per share from the net earnings of 
the Company on both Common and Preferred 
stocks, payable July 1, 1919, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 16, 1919. 
Checks will be mailed 
WALTER G. 














HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS ON 
PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCK, 

The Board of Directors of The American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company has this day declared 
& quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) upon 
its outstanding preferred stock, and a quarte rly 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) upon its outstanding common stock, pay- 
able in the case of each class of stock on June 
+0, 1919, to‘ stockholders of record at 3 o'clock 
: - on June 20, 1919. 

Checks will be mailed. 

GEORGE M. JUDD, Secretary. 
Dated, New York, June 10, 1919. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Pebbles 


Flattery is a sort of moral peroxide 
—it turns many a woman’s head.— 
Boston Transcript. 


The favorite perfume of syncopated 
dancers: “Jazzmine.”—London Opin- 
ion. 

“But, Mabel, on what grounds does 
your father object to me?” 


“On any grounds within a mile of 
our house.”—Houston Post. 


“Mike.” 

“Phwat?” : 

“I was just thinkin’, After we get 
out of the trenches an’ back home again 
how nice an’ peaceful that old boiler- 
factory will sound to us.”—Successful 
Farming. 


A colord soldier challengd another 
colord soldier who seemd to be carry- 
ing something inside the lines. 

“Who goes there?” he askt. 

“Lieutenant with a jug o’ gin,” was 
the answer. 

“Pass, Lieutenant! Halt, gin!” com- 
manded the sentry.—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


“You say you have dyspepsia and 
you feel bad nearly all the time?” 
askt the druggist. 

“Yes,” replied the customer. 

“Have you tried our dyspepsia tab- 
lets?” 

“Oh, yes, but I can’t really say that 
is what made me feel this way!”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


In a small village in Ireland the 
mother of a soldier met the village 
priest, who askt her if she had had 
bad news. “Sure, I have,” she said. “Pat 
has been kild.” 

“Oh, I am very sorry,” said the priest. 
“Did you receive word from the War 
Office?” 

“No,” she said, “I receivd word from 
himself.” 

The priest lookt perplext, and said, 
“But how is that?” 

“Sure,” she said, “here is the letter; 
read it for yourself.” The letter said: 
“Dear Mother—I am now in the Holy 
Land.”—London Opinion. 


He was very black, and in his khaki 
he looked like coffee and chocolate ice 
cream. After eating a hearty meal in 
the American Red Cross canteen he sat 
down with a book, near the counter. 
The kind-hearted directress lookt once 
or twice in his direction and was sur- 
prizd to see big tears rolling down his 
cheeks. 

“Why, now this will never do!” she 
said kindly. “Is there anything I can 
do to help you?” 

He dug his knuckles into his eyes and 
replied: 

“I sholy am ashamd to make a baby 
outen myself, ma’am. This yer book 
done make me so homesick!” 

She pickt up the book he had been 
reading. It was the canteen cook-book, 
and it was opend at the section on 
How to Fry Chicken.—Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 
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Comte to 
Minnesota 


The bass are bit- 
ing; the muskies 
are striking. The 
cooling, spicy breezes 
are wafting from the for- 
ests. Nature, in its most 
appealing mood, awaits 
you. 


CHOOSE FROM TEN 
THOUSAND LAKES 


Rough it in the open, or rest 
in ease, at well appointed 
hotels. Motor over splen- 
did roads or hike over old 
Indian trails. Game fish 
are swimming in the clear, 
cool depths awaiting the 
swish of your line. Come— 
Minnesota welcomes you. 
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Write for full information 
about railroads, hotels and 
motor routes. 


Aeroplane view map folder of 
Minnesota, sent free onrequest. 


Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota 
Association 
Operating Under the Direction of 


Minnesota Land and Lake 
Attractions Board 


51 E. 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Red or ¢¢ aan : 
Black Vulcan” Jak Pencils 
The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 

ink pencils at moderate prices. 


a scday$ 1,25 






8 inches (black only) 
$1.50. Your name in gold 
inlay—$.35. FREE—Liberal 
supply of ink with retail orders. 
Agents wanted, Big profits. 


J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames Street, New York 


DIVIDENDS 


RAY Gomectsngsee COPPER COMPANY 
25 Broad Street, 
New York, "June 9th, 1919. 
The Executive Committee of the Ray Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, has this day declared a 
quarterly distribution of $0.50 per share, payable 
June 30th, 1919, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 16th, 1919. 
BE. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 80 


A quarterly dividend of two and one-half per 
cent, (two and one-half dollars per share) on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable on July 15, 1919, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 20, 1919. 

JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 





























What’s Happend 


The three German officers who were 
convicted of complicity in the murder of 
the Spartacan leaders, Karl Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg, have escapd 
from prison and fled to Holland. The 
Spartacans accuse the Government of 
connivance and threaten revolution. 


The British are taking energetic 
measures for the development of their 
latest acquisition, Spitsbergen. Three 
ships carrying engineers, geologists, 
prospectors and miners with the ma- 
chinery necessary for working the val- 
uable coal and iron deposits have been 
despatcht to the islands. 


Levine Nissen, one of the leaders of 
the Munich Soviet, for whom the Ger- 
man Government offerd a reward of 
$2500, has been caught and executed. 
The Spartacans are much incenst at 
the wholesale shooting of Socialists by 
the Noske troops. 


Since the armistice the British Gov- 
ernment has increasd its issue of cur- 
rency notes from $1,450,000,000 to 
$1,725,000,000. The subsidies being paid 
to the railways, coal mines, bread 
business and unemployd amount to 
more than a billion dollars a year. 


The Railway Union of the State of 
Victoria, Australia, has past a resolu- 
tion in favor of the Russian Soviet 
system. Since the population of Aus- 
tralia is 95 per cent of British origin 
the Bolshevik movement there cannot 
be laid to foreign immigrants. 


There was rapid action in Canada 
when a bill amending the immigration 
act and aimd to exclude agitators of 
the Bolshevist ilk past the three stages 
in Commons and Senate and securd the 
Royal assent, all within an hour. 


General Mangin, commander of the 
French forces at Mayence, is said to be 
favoring the establishment of a Rhen- 
ish republic and to have askt the Amer- 
icans at Coblenz to do the same, but the 
American authorities refusd. 


The Albanian delegates.at Paris have 
petitiond the United States to become 
mandatory over Albania and save the 
country from being partitiond between 
the Italians, Greeks and Serbs. 


The Turkish delegation to the Peace 
Conference consists of Premier Damad 
Ferid Pasha, former Premier Tewfik 
Pasha, Finance Minister Tewfik Bey, 
and Riza Tewfik Bey, president of the 
Council of State. They will be lodgd at 
Vaucresson, three miles from Versailles. 


The striking miners in northern 
France have repudiated the agreement 
made by their representatives, altho 
this included an eight-hour day. There 
are now more than a million men and 
women on strike in France and the 
movement is becoming Bolshevistic. 


The Czech troops, under French offi- 
cers, who had advanst in May to with- 
in forty miles of Budapest have been 
repulsd by the Hungarians and driven 
back over the Danube. Premier Cle- 
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menceau has telegrapht the Hunga- 
rians to stop attacks and withdraw 
from Slovakia. 


The tiny principality of Liechten- 
stein has threatend to sever railroad 
connection between Paris and Vienna 
unless it is admitted to the League of 
Nations. 


General Semenov, the Cossack lead- 
er who has disputed with Admiral Kol- 
chak the rule of eastern Siberia, has 
turnd to another field and got himself 

















Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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elected “Grand Duke of Mongolia.” 
Mongolia belongs to China, but before 
the war had been largely alienated by 
Russian intrigue. 


Five hundred women orators will go 
into the hundred and fifty assembly 
districts of New York State and pre- 
sent arguments for voting the Repub- 
lican ticket. 


In May 333,000 American soldiers 
saild home from France. These includ- 
ed the very last of the National Guard 
and Draft troops. Only Regulars are 
left. The remaining troops of the 
Archangel Expedition will probably be 
out by mid-June. 


A budget system of Government 
finances to replace the present system 
of departmental estimates and appro- 
priations without executive responsibil- 
ity has been reported upon favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Rules. 


Control of railroad, telegraph and 
telephone rates by the Federal Govern- 
ment has been upheld by United States 
Supreme Court decisions. Suits had 
been enterd in 25 states. The decision 
also specifically upheld freight and 
passenger rate increases made by the 
Railroad Administration a year ago. 


_ Indictments charging conspiracy to 
defraud the Government of $30,000,- 
000 in purchase of munitions supplies 
have been returnd by the United States 
Grand Jury against Captain Sotarios 


Nicholson, connected with the Ordnance 
Department; Hugh Browne, a million- 
aire; Fred C. Collins, Vice-Consul of 
Greece, and an unnamd United States 
Army officer now in France. 


Illinois was the first state to ratify 
woman suffrage, and was followd by 
Wisconsin and Michigan the same day. 
The Illinois Senate vote was unanimous, 
the House vote 132 to 3; the Wisconsin 
Senate was 23 to 1, and the Assembly 
54 to 2. In Michigan action was unan- 
imous in both houses. 


As a result of the street railway 
strike in Detroit which completely tied 
up the system last week, the Mayor 
has askt the City Council to vote $10,- 
000,000 in bonds for the purchase and 
municipal operation of street railways 
as a move against future strikes. 


Pittsburgh detectives vigorously in- 
vestigated the tale of a woman who al- 
legd that she knew all about the na- 
tion-wide bomb plot of anarchists and 
located the scene of manufacture as 
Bessemer, Pennsylvania. No evidence 
was found. The woman admitted that 
her “confession” was a fabrication. 


The request of Director General of 
Railroads Hines for $1,200,000,000 to 
run the railroads was denied by the 
House Appropriations Committee, and 
a bill was reported appropriating $750,- 
000,000 to meet immediate needs. Bet- 
ter business and larger profits on 
freight traffic are expected to help the 
present situation. 


More than a hundred New York phy- 
sicians have protested against the pro- 
posal of the City Health Commissioner 
to take finger prints of every patient 
for whom habit forming drugs are pre- 
scribd, on fhe ground that it would 
constitute a barrier to confidential rela- 
tions between physician and patients. 


The Boy Scout drive for a million 
adult members at $1 each was inau- 
gurated at a New York Hippodrome 
mass meeting, with speeches by former 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo and 
other notables. Ten million boys in the 
United States are eligible for Boy 
Scout membership, and the nation- 
wide campaign is after them. Only 
375,000 are now members. 


Eight large New York banks have 
announst they are prepard to ad- 
vance over $12,000,000 for mortgage 
and building loans within two months 
to help solve the housing and soaring 
rent problem. 


There are eight million women in 
industry in the United States, repre- 
senting 22 per cent of all persons in 
the country engagd in gainful. occupa- 
tions. More than a million are employd 
on home farms. 


The Standard Oil Company at Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, has bought thirty- 
five acres of land and arrangd for its 
employees to build their own homes 
and pay for them on a monthly basis. 
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18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in scien- 
tifically sealed packages of 20 ciga- 
tettes; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 
in a glassine - paper - covered carton. 
We strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply, or when 
you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


AMELYS’ expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice 
Domestic tobaccos answers 
every cigarette desire you 
} ever had! Camels give such 

- universal delight, such un- 
usual enjoyment and satis- 
faction you'll call them a 
cigarette revelation! 


If you'd like a cigarette that does not 
leave any unpleasant cigaretty after- 
taste or unpleasant cigaretty odor, 
smoke Camels! If you hunger for 
a rich, mellow-mild cigarette that has 
all that desirable cigarette “body”— 
well, you get some Camels as quickly 
as you can! 


Camels’ expert blend makes all this delightful 
quality possible. Your personal test will prove 
that Camel Cigarettes are the only cigarettes you 
ever smoked that just seem made to meet your 
taste! You will prefer them to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight! 


Compare Camels for quality and satisfaction with 
any cigarette in the world at any price! 


Ti 
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© International Film 


Here are the bandits under Villa near Juarez, where 3000 American troops fought a 
sharp half-hour battle killing fifty Villistas and taking seven prisoners. One 
American soldier was shot. Below is the international bridge over the Rio Grande 
that United States forces crossed in pursuit of Villa. Juarez is in the background 


( Western Newspaper Union 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
“ALIVE OR DEAD” 
General Francisco Villa got the nickname 
when the Americans three years ago were 
ordered to capture him “alive or dead” 




















© International Film 


The Seventh Cavalry—a famous unit of American troops that crossed the Mexican border June 14 in another punitive expedition 











